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Chicago, JOHN 
NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | 


in this paper, and their excellence has been universally | 


commented upon. 


We have recetved numerous orders for 





| Beautiful Queen.” 


HE Fort Smith “ Daily News,” taking up the cudgels 

for its brother journal, the “ Daily Times,” anent 

the criticism of Bradbury’s dreadful unmusical night- 

mare called “Esther,” and after a brief discussion 

of the question, winds up in the following wild tor- 
nadic Western fashion : 

Tue Musica Courter, published in that beastly “bulling”’ and 
“bearing” business city of New York, publishes the criticism of the 
‘Arkansas Musical Times”’ as it appeared in the “ Daily Fort Smith 
Times,” and winds up with the sforzando remark that ‘‘ Queen Esther” 
is “ rot,’ which makes it impossible for us to respond in time except by a 
staccato ‘*Scatt!”’ 

A staccato ‘“Scatt!’’ is good. Keep up the excite- 
ment Fort Smith and let us hear more about “ Esther 


ROM all sides we are being congratulated upon the 
publication of the interesting letters from our 

Mr. Otto Floersheim, whose luminous critical utterances 
about all that is going on in Europe musical form a 
most entertaining budget of news. This leads us to re- 
mark that THE MUSICAL COURIER is the only music 
journal that has the enterprise to send one of its 


| editors yearly to Europe, so that its readers are kept 


thoroughly au fait with the latest musical events of 


| interest and all the current musical gossip. This our 
| Mr. Floersheim has been doing for some years every 
| summer, and his opinions of the reigning musical celeb- 


rities and works of the hour are well worth reading 
and digesting, for Mr. Floersheim knows whereof he 
speaks, and he speaks in no uncertain tones, either, 
handling his subjects as befits the skilled musician and 


| music critic that he is. 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, 

Ida Kicin, 

Sembrici, 

Christine Nilsson, 

Scalchi, 

Trebelli. 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca, 

Etelka Gerster, 

Nordica, 

ior hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 

Emma Thursby, 

Teresa Carrefio 

Kellogg Clara L. —8, 

Minnie Hauk, 

Materra, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 

Emily Winant, 

Lena Little, 

Mario-Celli, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, 

Mme. Fernandez, 


Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
naldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi,—s. 
Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
ianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti. 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
osef Staudig!, 
ulu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
$. E, Jacobsohn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka, 
dverd Grieg, 
Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D. Albert 
Lili Lehmann, 
William C andidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
oa Errani, 
a4 


Pa Schradieck, 
eho F. Luther, 
{ous F. Rhodes, 
ilhelm Gericke, 
Frauk Taft 
Cc. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 
Charlies Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MionieV, Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Kar! Klindworth, 
Edwin Klahre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wm, R. Chapman, 
Otte Roth, 
Anna Carpenter. 
W. L. Blamenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino. 
osef Rheinberger. 
fax Bendix. 
Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter. 
Margaret Reid. 
Emil Fischer. 


Teresina Tua, 
Lucca, 

Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 
Carl Reinecke. 

Rose Coghian, 

Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster, 
May Fielding, 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise 7 Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 


Marchesi. 

Henry Mason, 
P.S. es 
Neupe: 

Hubert tae Blaack, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M, Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno, 

Victor Nessler. 
Salvini, 
Boucicault, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


Campanini E. A. MacDowell. 
Guadagnini. Edwin Booth, 
Constantin Sternberg, Max Treuman, 
Dengremont, C. A. Cappa, 

Galassi, nag 0, 

Hangs Balatka, Mrs. len Ames, 
Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 

Liberati Emil Scaria, 

Johann Strauss. penene Winkelmann, 
Anton 





Del Puente, 


fly, 
me. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenberg. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
eg Rietz, 
ax Heinrich, 
E. A, Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
loseph Koegel, 
Ethel Wake‘ield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Cari Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling. 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 
= Ay Lau er, 
augh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
oachim, 
muel S, Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 


Willies, Ww. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 
{ohannes Brahms, 
eyer a 
Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
— Banner, 
S. N. Penfieid, 
r *W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mabr. 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
G. W. Hunt. 
Georges Bizet, 
_ A. Brockhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
in Jordan. 
Ibert R. Parsons. 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 


Heinrich Hofmann, Carlos Sobrino, 
Charles Fradel. George M. Nowell, 
Emil Sauer. William Mason. 
—_ Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
August Hyllested, Max Alvary. 
Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
Xaver Scharwenka, dndel, 


Heinrch Boetel, 
aslam, 

Carl E. Martin, 
{onal Dutton. 

alter J. Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 
Car Baermann, 
Emil Steger. 
Paul Kalisch. 
Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 
A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert, 
Martin Roeder. 
Joachim Raff. 
Felix Mottl. 
Augusta Obrstrim. 


Carlotta F, Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker, 
Henry Duzensi, 
Emma Juch. 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 
~— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 
Attalie Claire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 
W. J. Lavin. 
Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 
Edward Chadfield. 





HE following article is going the rounds of the press 
and should not be permitted to continue its prog- 
ress without comment: 

At Patti's farewell in Buenos Ayres, in the ‘‘Barber, 
thirty-two times, and the receipts were $23,000. 

All these and similar reports from South American 
sources are exaggerated and not founded upon truth. 
At the average price of $5 a ticket it would require 
nearly five thousand people to bring $23,000 receipts 
into a house. The theatre at Buenos Ayres does not 
seat one-half of this number, and consequently $10 
would be the average price of seats. This would signify 
that some seats, and most of them, brought a much 
higher figure, which on the face of it is absurd. There 
are no such receipts as $23,000 in United States money 
at any one performance—that is, receipts going into the 
manager's treasury. What the speculators may make 
is a different question; when we speak of receipts it 
refers to the receipts that go to the man who pays the 
salaries. 

There is entirely too much exaggeration about most 
of these foreign engagements. Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, is one of the few 
managers who deem it unworthy to make false state- 
ments about the remuneration and salary of the artists 
they engage. 

It has, by the way, just come to light that Tamagno, 
the Italian tenor, whose figure per night when he is to 
sing during the coming season was placed at $2,000, will 
receive $1,600, a little discount of 25 per cent. We 
are now of the opinion that he will not receive $1,600 
—8*ooo francs—and that the real salary is somewhere 
near 25 per cent, off the latter figure; and is that not 
sufficient for a few Italian arias per night ? 


*’ she was called out 








SEVERE ON FUMBO. 
HE following appeared in Cherubino’s bright col- 
umns in the London “ Figaro,” August 3: 

Miss Emma Abbott, who some wicked journalist has said once intro- 
duced ‘* Nearer, My God, to Thee” in the cathedral scene in ‘* Faust,’’ is 
now on a visit to Europe, and has gone on to Bayreuth to hear “ Die 
Meistersinger."’ In case Miss Abbott makes up her mind to introduce 
Wagner to America, the *‘ American Musician’’ has suggested that with 
her characteristic energy she will never give up until she has finished with 
“* Nearer, my Gitterdimmerung, to thee.’’ And this is the sort of stuff 
which seems to pass for wit among European refugees in the United 
States. 








OUR UNMUSICAL $UMBO CONTEMPORARY. 
UR unmusical jumbo contemporary, the “ Yankee 
Bassoon,” raises a weak wail in its last issue about 
the ‘“ misrepresentative, vituperative ” and “vindictive 
rival,” &c., THE MUSICAL COURIER, and asserts with 
unbecoming rashness that z¢ is a journal that never in- 
dulges in personalities, when on the same page, in an- 
other column, it has to apologize to Mr. Felix Jaeger, 
the orchestral conductor, who was savagely slandered 
in a previous issue. 

It states in another paragraph that it (the “ Yankee 
Bassoon”) “makes more sacrifices for the cause of art 
than Mr. Higginson ever did or can make,” and then, 
alarmed by the utter idiocy of the statement, remarks 





that “this is a bold assertion.” Bold indeed and utterly 
impudent. Here on one side we have a genuine musi- 
cal Mecenas like Mr. Higginson, of Boston, who is do- 
ing all he can to foster and improve the cause of music 
in this country by actually sustaining a large orchestra 
at his own personal risk, and for this he is abused by 
men who know as little of music as they do of generosity 
and disinterestedness. 

They vilify and abuse Mr. Higginson because he de- 
sires to bring a world famous conductor to these shores, 
and would erect, if they dared, a Chinese wall around us 
that would exclude all that benefits art, How often we 
hear that art has no clime, &c., but when it is put in 
practice here, the petty spite and jealous bickerings 
speedily send the idea to flight. 

We are told Mr. Nikisch has no more right to remain 
here than the organ grinder, &c., and that there must 
not be a law for the rich man and the poor man, &c. 
All of which is bosh, pure and simple, the “ pathetic fal- 
lacy” as Mr. Ruskin woyld call it. We need all the good 
musicians—be they conductors, vocalists or instrumen- 
talists—we can get, the more the better, and all “ know 
nothing” attempts to exclude them should be sternly 
frowned upon. 

The question is not so much Arthur Nikisch as it is 
whether America is going to make itself a musical 
Beeotia by keeping out foreign talent on the plea 
that they are not “American.” Away with all such 
bigotry ; the country is large enough to support a hun- 
dred, a thousand new conductors, the “ Yankee Bas- 
soon” to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Nor do we have to make the admission of failure that 
ourunmusical Jumbo contemporarydoes, Our musical 
department is mo¢ published at a weekly loss, and we are 
patronized by all the dest professional musicians of the 
country,and by them are recognized as the standard 
musical authority of the music journals of the United 
States. 

We do not, as a rule, blow our own horn, preferring 
to let others do it for us; but this weekly rubbish that 
is published under the title of music journals is sicken- 
ing. 

A rag bag of odds and ends; no definite ideas about art, 
its object or its aims; silly, maundering personality, no 
policy, and last, but not least, absolutely o reliable 
critical dicta. 

All this, heaven save the mark! passes with a few as 
music journals (these few generally spend their super- 
fluous time and energy in writing “Kind Words ”’), the 
only exciting and redeeming feature of the whole thing 
being the watching for the inevitable collapse that 
occurs from time to time, and the wild scramble after- 
ward from the wreck of both honor and capital. 

As to the personal side of the question and to show 
the futility of our Jumbo friend in attempting to play 
the réle of injured innocence, we will merely refer to a 
short article in the issue of August 3 of the “ Yankee 
Bassoon,” quoting from the Boston “ Home Journal ” a 
spiteful little paragraph about THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which is explained thoroughly in the following letter 
from Mr. C. L. Capen, who was formerly the able music 
editor of the “ Journal,” and who was not the writer of 
the article in question : 

Lawrence BuiLpinG, 1491 TREMONT-ST., 
Boston, August 10, 1889. f 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Upon receiving your letter a few days ago! promptly acted upon your sug- 
gestion and requested Mr, Waugh as you advised. 

He claimed that my resignation from the ‘‘ Home Journal” was “ old 
news,’’ and that he could not recognize it in his paper, after other papers, as 
he claimed, had announced it before he understood that it was fully decided 
upon ; all of which ignorance of the fact on his part was news to me, I assure 
you. 

He thus explained not giving me a “‘ good send off,” as he termed it ; 
although he had ample opportunity to do so before the other papers were 
in a position to refer to the fact. True, he had argued with me at 
length that it was against my interest to resign, but I did not see it in 
that light, although having been on the *‘ Home Journal’’ many years I 
respectfully gave his argument three days’ consideration and then acted for 
all time, 

Since last writing to you I looked up the cause of an item in Tux Musica 
Courier concerning me, and am advised that it implied that I wrote an item 
for the “* Home Journal "’ insinuating against the integrity of your paper. I 
feel that it is almost superfluous for me to say that I never wrote the item 
referred to, nor anything else reflecting upon THe Musica Courier. On the 
contrary, I have asked Mr. Waugh as a personal favor to me to permit me to 
acknowledge and indorse THe Musicat Courier, and in a number of in- 
stances have obtained his consent to do so, If, after leaving the paper in 
good faith, it then begins to show unfriendliness to your paper, I do not think 
it is fair that I should be held responsible for any such unfriendliness, Do 
you? 

Iam no longer a journalist, and, while thanking you for your past courtesy 
in sending me your paper, you will do me the favor to consider me from date 
asone of your regular subscribers, While personally grateful to yeur paper 
for its courteous and valued references to myself upon various occasions, I 
consider this gratitude secondary to that which I entertain as a musician of 
your single handed warfare upon that impudent piece of charlatanry known 
as the “ stencil’’ piano, about which most conspicuous imposition upon the 
musical public that has ever been perpetrated the press—Tue Musica 
Courigr d—has been y silent. Very truly yours, 

C. L. Caren, 


Oh, John, when will you take warning by the fate of 
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your great fistic prototype, Prof. J. Lawrence Sullivan, 
of Boston, and desist from this slugging in journalism, 
and give us all along needed rest from your blatant, 
egotistical recollections of “ People from Whom I Have 
Borrowed ?” 








THE AMERICAN COMPOSER AND MR. 


WILLIAMS. 


R. HARRY WILLIAMS, of the Detroit Music 
Company, thus held forth recently to a repre- 
sentative of the Detroit “ Sunday News:” 


It is indeed true that we have not the musicians in this country there are in 
Europe, 

At present England supplies the comic songs, America furnishes the bal- 
lads, and in Germany we get the higher class of songs, The highest class of 
songs published are written by German composers, 

Prominent names among European composers are E, Meyer-Helmund, 
George Bizet and Paul Lacome. In connection with its comic songs England 
furnishes ballads, the best known being Sullivan's. 

American musicians do not appear to have that gift of writing music that 
the Germans have, although the Americans are attaining to excellence by 
degrees. 


Anton Strelezki is the most prominent American composer, He is an Eng- 


lishman, a big, fat man, well known in Detroit, who has a common English 


name but goes by the Polish name of Strelezki. Probably nex: to Strelezki as | 
an American composer of music stands .Joseffy. 


* * * * * * * * * | 
Classical music is written only in Germany to-day, but there are many 
American composers of merit. Among Americans, G. D. Wilson composed 
the “Shepherd Boy;"’ Charles A. White, ‘‘ When the Leaves Begin to | 
Turn ;" Harrison Millard, ** Waiting;"’ J. R. Thomas, ** The Day When 
You'll Forget Me;" Will S. Hay, * Mollie Darling ;"’ Stephen Foster, 
“ The Old Folks at Home.” | 
* - - * . 7. * 


* * 


Some of the American writers of instrumental music are Gottschalk, com- 
poser of ‘** Last Hope ;'’ William Mason, ** Silver Spring,” and E, Hoffman, 
who composed ‘* The Mocking Bird.’’ Sep. Wioner and E, Mack have 
written very popular pieces also, but they are almost too easy. 

The outlook for American music seems to be very favorable, but Ameri- 
cans do not devote their whole time to writing music, as the composers do 


in Europe. 


* . - - . * * * - 


While there are no equals of Mozart in this country, neither are there at 
present in Europe; none like Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Chopin, who 
seem to have written the first and got the best, just as a man might who 
discovers gold in a mine and carries off the biggest nuggets. 

* 


* 

Mr. Williams speaks with all the authoritative force 
of an old critic, but there are one or two little things he 
has overlooked. (Strelezki and Joseffy both compose 
excellently, but it is hard on the former to allude to him 
as “that big, fat man "—Anton is only portly.) Among 
the few details overlooked by Mr. Williams in his crisp 
and trenchant remarks are the names of Paine, Buck, 
Shelley, Chadwick, Kelley, Van der Stucken, Foote, 
Wilson G, Smith, Beck, Foerster, Bird, MacDowell, Weld, 
Bartlett and numerous other native born American com- 
posers, and some of them most excellent composers for 
the piano—good classical music too, Mr. Williams, which 
you wrongfully assert that Germany has now the 
monopoly of production. About Messrs, G. D. Wilson, 
White, Millard and Hay, the less said the better. They | 
turn out perennially what the artists term “ pot boilers.” 
The late Stephen Foster may have had latent genius, he 
certainly was too lazy or indifferent to develop it. Sep. 
Winner and G. Mack ought to go down to posterity as 
“Jack the Rippers,” so many musical butcheries have 
they perpetrated. 

The “gold mine” theory of music is new, Mr. Will- 
iams, and the allusion to nuggets is pat, very pat; but 
we fear the theory will not hold water when put to the 
test. Mr. Williams is an entertaining and thoughtful 
man, but when he tackles music, stand from under. 


* on * * * * * 








.... The composer of a waltz has hit on the following 
ingenious mercantile device : He has announced in the papers 
abroad that he has been unable to find a suitable name for his 
opus, and that he will pay £10 to the one who shall make the 
best suggestion for a name. In order, however, to do this 
judiciously, the god father or mother must see the music, and 
therefore a copy will be sent to anyone forwarding 1 shilling. 


..“ It can scarcely be gainsaid,” says the London 
‘‘Sunday Times,” ‘‘that ‘Paul Jones’ is the most popular 
comic opera now being performed in London. It has drawn 
crowded houses steadily all the season through, and on the 
occasion of the 200th performance the Prince of Wales’ was 
packed after a fashion far more suggestive of Drury Lane on 
a Boxing Night than a West End theatre in the dog days. The 
causes of this popularity are not far to seek. The music of 
‘Paul Jones’ contains just the taking sort of melodies for the 
general ear. The opera supplies a pretty spectacle, and it is 
remarkably well interpreted. Above all the title rédle is en- 
acted by a lady who possesses in rare combination a fine voice, 
an artistic method, great personal charms and a singularly 
winning and sympathetic manner. Miss Agnes Huntington 
has become the favorite that we predicted she would be. Her 


reception was intensely enthusiastic, and despite the exhaust- 
ing heat and the natural fatigue consequent on 200 consecutive 
representations—for Miss Huntington’s name has not been 
been once out of the bill—she sustained her part with undi- 


A NEW STUDY IN CHOPIN. 


V. 


Chopin soon became the fashion in Paris ; “his dis- 
tinguished manners, his exquisite politeness, his studied 
and somewhat affected refinement in all things, made 
him the model professor of the fashionable nobility.” 

Pixis, Herz and Kalkbrenner were now very amiable 
to the young beginner since he had received his cachet 
from the fashionable world, and he received the most 
flattering offers to play at many concerts—offers which, 
by reason of his physical strength, he was compelled to 
refuse, 

But in the winter of 1832-3 he was frequently heard in 
concert with Ferdinand Hiller and Franz Liszt, whose 
acquaintance he had made sometime before. Liszt, mar- 
velous man that he was, naturally discovered in Chopin 
a kindred spirit and became, with his usual generosity 
and chivalry, his sworn friend and defender. 

In a letter to Hiller, Chopin speaks of Liszt’s wonder- 
ful playing of his studies. ‘‘ He transports me out of my 
proper senses;” but whether this was merely one of 
Chopin’s amiable compliments is hard to tell, for else- 
where we hear of his complaining bitterly of Liszt’s hav- 
ing distorted his compositions in his playing of them. 

The truth of the matter was that Chopin was a Pole, 





| and to quote Enault, “ The Slavonians lend themselves, 


* * x 


they do not give themselves. Indeed, you 
could get as little hold of Chopin as the scaly back of a 
siren.” Again Liszt says of him, “ Ready to give every- 
thing, Chopin did not give himself.” 

Chopin’s was a subtle nature, a veiled nature, and to 
our positive, frank Western ideas he appears a trifle in- 
sincere, as does also some of his music. 

The man was sunk in the artist, but, nevertheless, the 
artist reflected the life of the man, and this period of 
Chopin’s career, with its salon triumphs, finical senti- 
ments and fashionable languors, did not spiritually aid 
the artist. 

On the other hand it must be said that Chopin’s never 
robust health and the many demands made on his time 
rendered it imperative that he should surround himself 
with an air of impenetrability. He disliked bores and 
knew how to get rid of them, but always in the most ex- 
peditious manner possible. 

Niecks discusses Chopin’s resemblances to John Field, 
the Irish pianist, whose dissipated habits interfered 
seriously with his career. He was a fat, middle aged 
man at that time, who possessed moreover an exquis- 
ite legato touch and dreamy style. He did not admire 
Chopin, calling him “un talent de chambre de malade.” 

(Auber went even further by saying that Chopin was 


| “ dying all his life,”( but Chapin did not reciprocate this 


ill will, for he both played and taught Field’s nocturnes 
and concertos and admired them exceedingly. Field 
was a witty fellow, like his countrymen, and a little 
anecdote told of him, not however in these volumes, is 
worthy of repetition. 

When he was dying of dropsy a clergyman was hastily 
sent for, and bending over the expiring man, asked, 
“ Etes vous Catholique ou Protestante?” Field revived 
sufficiently to hoarsely whisper, “Je suis Pianiste,” and 
then breathed his last. Sz non é¢ vero e ben travato. 

While Niecks does not believe Chopin assimilated 
many of the ideas that were surging around him, he 
thinks that the “intellectual activity of the French capi- 
tal had considerable influence on him. They strength- 
ened the spirit of independence in him and were potent 
impulses that helped to unfold his individuality in all 
its width and depth. The intensification of thought 
and feeling and the greater fullness and compactness of 
his piano style in his Parisian compositions cannot 
escape the attentive observer. The artist who contrib- 
uted the largest quotum of force to this was probably 
Liszt, whose fiery passions, indomitable energy, soaring 
enthusiasm, universal tastes and capacity for assimila- 
tion mark him as the very opposite of Chopin.” 

But Niecks combats the idea advanced by Miss L. 
Ramann, the biographer of Liszt, that Chopin owed 
many fiery passages in his works to Liszt, by simply 
stating that Chopin had composed many of his more 
important works (the C minor study, op. 10, No. 12, 
which is fiery enough) before he became acquainted with 
Liszt. Rather say that Liszt owed much to Chopin and 
the truth would be nearer touched. 

In 1833 Chopin became known to the musical world 
as a composer, for his early work, with possibly the ex- 
ception of op. 2, was confined to Poland. Of course 
Rellstab, the self sufficient editor of the “Iris,’’ tore him 
to tatters, but Mr, Rellstab’s claims to immortality are 
probably based on the fact that he abused Chopin. 





minished charm and spirit.” 


In the spring of 1834 Chopin took atrip to Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle, to the Lower Rhenish music festival, and met there 
Hillerand Mendelssohn, and must have had, according to 
all accounts, a glorious time, for both Hiller and Men- 
delssohn wrote glowing letters describing the incidents of 
the triptaken afterward to Diisseldorf and Coblentz, and 
they both are unanimously eulogistic of Chopin’s play- 
ing and of the agreeable hours they all spent together. 

Chopin’s friends often urged him to compose an opera, 
but he, knowing his own powers, wisely abstained from 
such vain efforts. Niecks gives as a reason for this de- 
ficiency his evident want of organization for this kind of 
dramatic work, 

In the year 1835 Chopin resolved to play no more in 
public, for his several appearances alone and in conjunc- 
tion with Liszt were not highly successful. His was too 
poetic, too refined a nature to conquer the masses. 
He could not perform digital wonders for the gaping 
crowd, as could his friend Liszt, the conqueror. 

His thoughts were too refined, are even to-day too 
subtle, too varying in nuance of tone and feeling to be 
rightfully appreciated in the large spaces of a concert 
hall. Chopin is a delicate miniature painter, one whose 
delicious arabesques and evanescent coloring must, to 
be appreciated, be approached closely and studied with 
one’s whole soul. 

He belongs to the family of Shelley, Keats, Heine, 
Poe, Ruysdael, Fortuny ; in fact, all those artists*who 
lavished their souls on their creations; small in form, 
tender in design, but absolutely flawless in construction. 
Niecks opines, whether truthfully or not, that Chopin’s 
failure (in the sense of popularity) was a lifelong though 
secret sorrow to him. 

About this time Chopin formed a strong friendship 
for Bellini, the composer, and conceived also a strong 
predilection for his graceful and melodious music. In 
the summer of 1835 Chopin went to Carlsbad to meet his 
father and mother, and the meeting of the parents and 
their now famous son after a separation of five years 
was no doubt a very joyous one. 

From Carlsbad Chopin went to Dresden, In Dresden 
he met with Schumann, Mendelssohn and Wieck, and 
heard with pleasure Clara Wieck (afterward Schumann's 
wife) play some of his compositions. 

Niecks has collected all he could about this Dresden 
visit (although scanty enough), but it appears that every- 
one seemed impressed by the unique quality of the 
man, both as composer and pianist. Chopin stopped at 
Heidelberg, and returned to Paris about the middle of 
October, 1835, where he confined himself for the next 
year, composing, teaching and playing in private. 

The great Thalberg-Liszt controversy broke out about 
this time and threw poor Chopin, with his horror of 
publicity, completely in the shade; but he consoled 
himself with the fair sex, for, let it be said here without 
further mincing, Chopin was one of the most inconstant 
of men and would “passionately love three women in 
the course of an evening party and forget them as soon 
as he had turned his back, while each of them imagined 
she had exclusively charmed him.” 

Chopin, in short, was very impressionable, like most 
artist natures, so let us waste no vain regrets on the 
“might have beens” in his life. He soon (man like?) 
consoled himself in fresh pastures. 

He fancied himself in love with Marie Wodzinska, and 
proposed to her in 1836, but was resected, for she married 
next year the Count Skarkbek and later on got a di- 
vorce and again married a Polish gentleman and is now 
living a widow in Florence. 

What memories could she not evoke of Chopin! But 
even the subject must be too sacred to her for publica- 
tion unless she should happen to fall into the clutches 
of some enterprising American music journalist, and 
then woe betide her! 

Chopin again visited Leipsic and spent much time 
with Schumann, who has written in his letters most 
fascinatingly interesting accounts of Chopin's playing 
and compositions; in fact Schumann remains to-day 
the one great German critic who thoroughly under- 
stands the Polish master. 

Chopin paid a hurried visit to London with some 
friends, in July, 1837, but contented himself with only 
playing in private and soon returned home. 

Volume I. of these memoirs, replete with so many 
new details of our master’s life, closes with a lengthy 
chapter on Aurore Dudevant, known to literary fame as 
Georges Sand; and Niecks has sifted every bit of evi- 
dence as to her character, undoubted genius and per- 
sonal peculiarities, and his verdict, to say the least, is 
not a favorable one. Her genuine artistic gifts were set 
off by an egregiously vain nature, a restless love of 
novelty greedy of sensation; she met Chopin and the 
current of his life was thenceforth turned into other 


channels. 
(To be continued.) 
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PERSONALS. 


‘ales 
He 1S ONCE MorE ON His NaTIvE HEATH.—Willis 
Nowell, the talented young violinist, who won such honors at 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s concert at the Trocadero in July, re- 
Mr. Nowell was delighted with his 
reception at the French capital, and enjoyed the exposition 
including the pretty girls. Willis is as good look- 
and may settle in New York this coming season. 
Has BEEN WoRKING.—Edward Grieg, the 
Norwegian compcser, has completed the music to a new 
drama of Bjirnsjerne Bjérnson, called ‘* Olaf Trygvarson,”’ 
the music being planned on a broad scale for soli, chorus and 
Norwegian papers state that it will create a deep 


turned last Monday. 
thoroughly, 
ing as ever, 


GRIEG 


orchestra. 
mpression. 
How Bonawitz Does IT IN LONDON.—Enjoying the 
patronage of Princess Frederica of Hanover and Baron von 
Pawel Rammingen, Mr. J. Bonawitz, with their assistance, 
has organized a choral and orchestral society for ladies and 


gentlemen, in London, with which he promises to give con- | 


large scale. A social evening is to follow each 


Good for Bonawitz 


certs on a 


concert, : 


AN EMBARRASSED YOUTH.—A reception following a 
concert given by Mrs. Annie Louise Cary Raymond, in Port- 
Me., recently, attended by a young man of that 
who, when a little boy, had been a neighbor and favo- 
For seven or eight years they had 
in knee breeches had be- 


land, was 
State, 
rite of the great singer's. 


not met, and now the once infant 
come a fine looking young man of twenty-four. 
ing, Annie,’ said the modest young man, quietly, as, watching 
his opportunity, he approached the prima donna. 

Mrs. glowed with pleasure as she 


caught ‘Why, bullo, Steve! 


‘* Good even- 


Raymond's bright face 


f old 


sight of her friend. - 


exclaimed she, 
She did not remove her 


him heartily. And that was not all 


from where it had fallen in her impetuous embrace, but 


arm 
stood chatting with ** Steve’ thus for some moments, greatly 
to the astonishment of the assembly and the chagrin of the 
modest youth 

SOMETHING NEW.—Johannes Brahms has, during the 


put the finishing touches to a new double chorus en- 


summer 

titled ‘‘ Deutsche Fest und Gedenkspriiche.” The composi- 
tion, which is of a more or less extended sort, is for eight 
voices, without any accompaniment, and it will be produced 
for the first time at the Hamburg musical festival on Septem- 
ber 9, where it will be sung by 700 choristers. 

Hamish MCCuNN.—The young Scotchman, Mr. Ha- 
mish McCunn, is composing for a series of concerts to be 
given in Edinburgh next winter, a new Scottish cantata, en- 
titled ‘' The Cameronian's Dream.”” During the same concerts 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's setting of Burns’ ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” originally intended tor the last Birmingham festival, 
will be produced. Mr. McCunn, who was recently married, is 
also engaged upon a series of love songs to words by Mr. 
Bennett. 

EAMES.—Miss Eames made her second début at the 
Paris Opéra as ‘* Marguerite” in ‘‘ Faust.” 

Hr HAS RENOUNCED THE FLESH.—From Berlin the 
news is announced that the young Scotch pianist, Mr. 
Eugéne D'Albert, has become a vegetarian. 

BLAUWAERT.—The Belgian baritone Blauwaert has 
R the part of ‘*Gurnemanz” io “ Parsifal” with marked 
su ss A report, however, that he did so in French is 
( ed 

AN INTERESTING EvENT.—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the 
well-known music critic, is to lecture before the ladies of the 
S Society on Friday next at the Brighton, His subject 
will be How to listen to music in general, and Wagner's 
dramas in particular Ihe ladies intend to make the occa- 
sion notable among their meetings by inviting gentlemen 
guests, and it is probable that there will be a large gathering. 
There will be a Beethoven concert in the afternoon after the 
lecture, and in the evening a Wagner concert, 

SHE 1s Back.—Miss Jennie Dickerson, who was the 


ontralto of the Carl Rosa Opera Company for several years, 


was one of the passengers on the City of Rome, which arrived 


last Thursday. Miss Dickerson intends to remain in this 
yuntry this season. 

Cue Verras.—Mr. Frank Vetta, one of the best 
bassos in the country, and his charming wife (née Lizzie 
MacNichol) will be in the Juch Opera Company this season. 

RETURN OF Mr. MARTIN.— After an_ interesting 
European trip, Mr. Thomas Martin returned last week to 
London, Ont., to resume his labors as one of the members of 
the faculty of Hellmuth Ladies’ College. While abroad he 


visited London, Paris, Leipsic, Dresden and other cities. 


Sousa.—At the request of the leader of the Marine 
Band, Prof. John Philip Sousa, the State Department has sent 
requests to sixty consuls, stationed in out of the way parts of 
the world, for copies of the national anthems of the countries 
to which they are accredited. Professor Sousa wants these 
hymns to add to the collection which he has been making for 
years, and which be issued soon under the 
authority of the Navy Department. England, France and 


thirteen is to 





clasping an arm about his neck and kissing | 





Germany have issued collections of national anthems more or 








less complete. The English collection was made up at the 
time the Queen’s jubilee was held, and in it is published an 
arrangement of ‘* Hail, Columbia,” by Professor Sousa, pre- 
pared at the instance of the State Department by request of 
the British Foreign Office. The British collection has only 
thirty-five hymns, the French twenty-five and the German sixty- 
one. Professor Sousa has on hand 115 anthems orhymns. The 
prettiest of these, he says, is the song of the Malay pirates. 
He has the song of the Celebes Islands, Siam, Java, Corea 
and a great many other strange places. Some of them he 
obtained trom the members of foreign legations here, others 
and others from travelers who 
The nautch 


from the books of travelers. 
had heard them and could hum them for him. 
dance of Borneo he obtained from a traveler who had lived for 
many years in India, The Siamese national anthem he ob- 
tained six years ago from a member of the embassy sent to 
this country on a special mission. He loaned the music to 
Pat Gilmore, who was playing in Madison Square Garden at a 
horse show, and Gilmore played it on the entrance of the 
Siamese one night. The morning following there appeared in 
a Boston paper an elaborate account of the discovery of the 
Siamese hymn by Gilmore in a rare book of music during his 
travels abroad, and of the marvelous coincidence of his find- 
ing it in his portfolio when the Siamese Ambassadors entered 
the garden. 

ADELINA CHEZ-ELLE.—Adelina Patti, who has been 
making a tour of the principal cities in South America, arrived 
Sunday at Southampton and proceeded at once to Craig-y-nos. 











The Thomas Orchestral Concerts in 
Chicago. 
HE usual series of orchestral concerts under 
the direction ot Theo. Thomas came to a close last Sat- 
urday night, August 3. These thirty-five concerts have been 
| very successful, not only in providing our people with the 
finest music at a small fee, but also in adding materially to 
the bank account of Mr. Adams, the manager. 
Owing principally to the delightful weather the attendance 
2,000 to 7,000 at each performance, which in- 
The immense Exposition Build- 


has been from 
cludes a very small free list. 
ing is, however, illy adapted to musical performances (except 
by a large military band), and the almost incessant noises of 
| the B. and O. and Q. C. R. R. trains merely make a bad mat- 
ter worse. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 

Mr. Thomas brought with him about fifteen of his leading 
players, including Bendix, Herbert, Oesterle, Schreurs, Hacke- 
barth, Stolz filling in with Chicago players, 
many of whom (such as Eicheim, Hess and Rosenbecker) are 
first rate performers. But the orchestra was poorly balanced, 
there being but twenty-eight and thirty strings against eleven 
brass instruments, a full set of woodwind and the usual harp, 
glockenspiel, drums, cymbals, &c. The result you need not 
be told. The concerts will, however, prove beneficial to our 
orchestral players, who are sorely in need of something like 
Mr. Thomas’ well-known discipline and generalship. We 
have so many would-be conductors here that the performers 
simply watch the music and strive to keep together as well as 
they can, and, failing in that, they endeavor to at least make 
| 


and others, 





the cadence simultaneously. (This was illustrated last week 
at a park concert ; a music student who was with me remarked 
that the conductor, Abe Frankenstein, didn’t keep with the 
band!) This state of affairs is likely to continue until some 
conductor of international reputation can be induced to take 
the forces and organize them, and bring with him a good horn 
quartet and a few first rate reeds. 
THE PROGRAMS. 

These have been arranged very skillfully, and, with a few 
exceptions, left nothing to be desired by way of selection and 
such as the ‘* Holbergiana” 
Suite by Gade, and Beethoven's Ritter Ballet, were introduced ; 
but these are of less consequence to us, who hear so lit'le 
orchestral music, than they would be to a New York or Boston 
In fact, we very much need a series of lessons from 
masters, especially certain of the symphonies of 
The American night included Symphonic 
Florio ; Overture, 
Ballet Music, 


sequence. Some necvelties, 


auditor. 
the old 
Haydn and Mozart. 
Allegro, Gleason; Symphony in C minor, 
** As You Like It,” Paine ; Suite, op. 12, Foote ; 
Shelley. 

The program was pieced out with acommon selection from 
Cherubini, the everlasting Boccherini A/inuet in /a, 
gavot by Sgambati, and that prince of chestnuts, Billy Tell. 
These were to represent the genius of Italy! 
are glad to have heard the selections from Gleason, Florio, 
Paine and Foote, and enjoyed them extremely. Other Amer- 
ican works heard were a very interesting soliloquy by S. G. 
Pratt, a Swedish folk song skillfully arranged by Hamerik, 
scenes from ‘‘ Montezuma,”’ by Gleason (which are beautiful 
in design and treatment), a new serenade for strings by Victor 
Herbert, which elicited much praise from the critical, and 
‘* Wedding Bells,” by B. O. Klein. 

We would have been glad if some representative work had 
been included from Chadwick, Van der Stucken, MacDowell, 
Converse and Strong. But small favors in this line are thank- 
fully received from Theodore Thomas, 
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.Massenet is summering in Normandy and com- 


pleting his new opera ‘‘ Mage.”” He does not use a piano while 


| a reality. 


| 
| 
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| pupil of Mercadante. 


| Vestale.” 
However, we | 





composing. 





FOREICN NOTES. 





-.Mrs. Amalia Joachim, who formerly lived in Ber- 
lin, will in the future make Elberfeld her home. 

.... English opera has had a hearing in London, the 
| Italian season having closed. Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana” was 
chosen as the opening work. 

.In addition to M. Godard’s “Dante” and M. 
Deffé’s ‘* Shylock,” the Paris Opéra Comique will this winter 
offer a revival of Mr. Jonciére’s ‘* Dimitri.” 


....In view of the great success of Massenet’s “ Es- 
clarmonde.”’ his ‘‘ Manon” may be revived in November at 
the Paris Opéra Comique with Miss Sybil Sanderson in the 
title réle. 

..Among the novelties to be produced at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome, next winter will be a four act opera, 
‘* Parisina,” the music by a young pianist, Miss Gilda Ruta, 
| and the libretto by Boito. 

. The two Stadt theatres at Leipsic gave during the 
year ending June 30 last 217 operatic performances. The 
only new opera mounted in the course of the twelve months 
was Heuberger’s ‘‘ Don Manuei.” 

.A prize of 1,000 francs is offered by the city of 
Paris for a French poem, adapted for musical setting in the 
form of a cantata with solos and choruses. The subject may 
be historical, legendary, or symbolical ; but it must ‘‘ offer a 
national character and express sentiments of the highest 





order.” All manuscripts must be sent in for competition by 
November 15. 
.Offenbach’s sparkling strains form the fittest 


music for the period of carnivalesque revelry through which 





Parisians are at present passing. At the Gaité *‘La Fille 
du Tambour Major” has been revived with undoubted suc- 
this famous and 


cess. All the old and telling effects of 
favorite comic opera were encored enthusiastically, and 
a delighted audience was ravished with the ‘* Watteau ” ballet, 


the ** Tarantella,” the ‘‘ Rataplan”’ song of the drum major’s 
daughter and the entry of the French troops into Milan. No 
expense has been spared to make the military pageant almost 
There are nearly five hundred persons on the stage 
to represent the triumphant procession of Napoleon's troops, 
and grenadiers, hussars, bandsmen, diminutive fifers and 
drummers, artillerymen with genuine field pieces and gun car- 
riages, and, above all, the gorgeous drum major of the piece 
himself, receive separate ovations. 

....In view of the Wagner works Mr. Augustus Har- 
tis has in ‘contemplation for next season’s Italian opera in 
London, the question of a suitable dramatic soprano has come 
up in many of the papers. The ‘*St. James’ Gazette” writes 
on the subject: ‘While, however, the prima donna depart- 
ment contains light soprani innumerable, the company in- 
cludes no dramatic soprano who can be described as even 
tolerable. At what theatre, indeed, in Europe can a dramatic 
soprano now be found? Will she be discovered in Mrs. 
Caron, late of the Paris Opera, who, it is said, will join Mr. 
Harris’s forces next year? Mrs. Lilli Lehmann is the best 
dramatic soprano of whom we have any knowledge ; and if 
Mr. Harris proposed to give ‘ Fidelio,’ he would find in this 
lady the best ‘Leonora’ possible, It may be that she is not 
equally good in Italian opera ; though, remembering her some 
yearsago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where she came out as 
‘ Violetta’ in ‘La Traviata,’ it is difficult to accept this view.’ 


.A large number of deaths are announced from 
the Continent. Among them is Eugenio Terziani, a composer 
whose celebrity is almost entirely confined to his native Italy. 
According to the London “ Figaro” he was vice-president of 
the Saint Cecilia Academy, was for some years conductor at 
the Scala, and in 1882 wrote a portion of a mass for the funeral 
of Victor Emanuel. Terziani was born in 1835 and was a 
His compositions include several operas 
unknown here. The death is also announced at the age of 
seventy-seven of Mercuriali, once a well-known opera singer 
in Paris. The death is likewise announced at the age of twenty- 
nine of Fredrico Merelli, son of the well-known impresario, 
and himself also an artists’ agent. Lastly, the death is an- 
nounced at the age of fifty-two of Elena Fioretti, who more 
than twenty-five years ago was popular at the Italian Opera in 
London and elsewhere. She was a pupil of Romani and made 
her début at seventeen years of age in Mercadante’s ‘‘La 
She retired on her marriage, some years ago, to 
Mr. Ciampoli, of Rome, 
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Piano Technique. 
[Read before the Ohio Music Teachers Association. ] 
HE brief space allotted me for a paper on 
piano technique precludes my entering into any extended 
physiological disquisition upon the anatomical formation of the 
hand. The scalpel of the anatomist does not, I opine, come 
within the jurisdiction of those who teach the talented youth of 
our Jand the secret of digital cunning and dexterity. We, as 
practical teachers and thinkers, do not care to astonish and 
perplex our pupils with our profound erudition in the science 
of anatomy, but rather to enforce upon their attention some 
practical, and because practical valuable, method of study and 
practice. What is it to us generally, we ask, whether the 
flexor or extensor muscles dominate over the palms or back of 
our hands? 
Will an hour’s cogitation over the anatomical constituents of 
our hands cause them to acquire as much flexibility and facility 
as the same time spent in some simple but practical exercises ? 

The many technical problems presented to the pianist in the 

works of the classic and modern masters are only to be solved 

by persevering study and practical application of certain tech- 
nical exercises, known and proved to be of value. 

Certain excellent causes must, perforce, produce just as 

certain beneficent results ; first let us study and analyze the 
many and varied characteristics of our pupils, who, in talent, 
perseverance and the power of concentration and application 
are as diverse as the leaves of the forest—no two of them 
affording the same diagnosis—and having come to a logical 
conclusion, apply to each the properly systematized and 
graded exercises. Good results must of necessity follow this 
judicious course, and here let me remark, parenthetically, that 
my €xperience, as well as yours, I have no doubt, warrants 
me in asserting that all pupils cannot be run through the 
same technica! mold. The most successful teacher is he who 
can adjust himself to the requirements and mental character- 
istics of his pupil. Facts and tenets, like the doctor's physic, 
must be well shaken before taken, else the technical patient, 
instead of the panacea we would fain prescribe, may receive 
the shaking, and the last state of our patient become even 
worse than his primal condition, Technique, like medicine, 
has two distinctive schools ; there are those whose tempera- 
ment and condition demand and thrive under heroic or allo- 
pathic treatment, while others attain pianistic health under 
mild and homceopathic doses. It may seem something of a 
paradox, but I am of the opinion that the greatest success will 
be achieved by that teacher who practices under the auspices 
of both schools. Eclecticism should be our modus operandi. 
Pianists are not made by the perusal of a learned synopsis or 
treatise of the hand formation, but rather by an understanding 
of a proper method of practice, and a rigid enforcement of the 
same, from four to five hours per diem. 

It is not permitted me to review in critical, analytical or 
historical manner, however interesting and entertaining it 
would be, the gradual development and evolution of piano 
technique from the earliest times of the clavichord and harpsi- 
chord, whose greatest exponents were Bach, Handel and Scar- 
latti, in whom polyphonic writing reached its culmination, 
through the periods of Clementi, Hummel, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schumann to the virtuoso works of Thalberg, Rubinstein, 
Liszt and the modern school of piano technique, wherein 
monophonic writing has attained its highest development. 
For the modern pianist no school of technique is better for ac- 
quiring solidity of execution and positive independence of the 
fingers than Bach’s well tempered clavichord. 

Even in this nineteenth century, when pianism seems to 
have reached almost super-parnassum heights, the grand old 
fugues of the father of piano technique are necessarily the 
would-be virtuoso’s vade mecum, supplying in equal propor- 
tions artistic, intellectual and purely technical development. 

Imagine the worthy old master’s wonderment and perchance 
dismay at seeing or hearing a modern transcription of his 
fugal children by Liszt and Tausig. He who exclaimed, upon 
examining some of Clementi’s sonatas, that ‘‘nobody but 
Clementi or the devil could play them,” what would he remark 
could he see some of his own polyphonic problems clothed in 
their modern habiliments ? Polyphony was to him his daily 
thought and sustenance, while the widespreading chords and 
extended arpeggios of monophony were rather a ¢erra incog- 
nita. As I have previously intimated, the standard of modern 
pianism, as exemplified by such titanic giants and geniuses as 
Tausig, Liszt, Von Biilow and Rubinstein, seems to have 
reached the acme of perfect development, and we are forced 
to wonder what else is possible to accomplish in the way of 
technical achievement. From the present outlook nothing, 
unless some genius to be manipulates a modern concerto 
upon two pianos, supplying simultaneously an orchestral ac- 
companiment upon third. 

I am not predisposed to sanguineness, but must discreetly 
admit that we cannot safely prognosticate the as yet un- 
achieved possibilities of the next century. Unfortunately, 
however, for us here present, I cannot say let us wait and see 
what the next hundred years will bring forth. Wait we most 


| 


assuredly can and must do, but to posterity belongs the privi- 
lege of seeing and achieving. 

In the meantime we have the progenitors of posterity under 
our keeping and upon us devolves the responsible task of their 
musical education. 


gios in triplets, whereby the accent invariably falls upon the 
thumb, thereby magnifying a fault we are in vain trying to 
eradicate, 


The acquiring of piano technique involves at least three 
principles which affect both our mental and physical natures, 
hence it requires both mental and physical training. 

1. A preconceived or acquired notion of what is to be ac- 
complished. 

2. A volition affecting its accomplishment. 

3. A quick and ready response of the arm and digital mus- 
cles to the volition, obeying instanter its behests. 

The first two propositions belong properly to the philo- 
sophical side of the subject and cannot at the present time 
command our attention. The third, however, represents the 
practical part of the subject and is of paramount importance 
to the piano teacher. 

How can we best train the hand and arm that they may 
soonest become the ready servants of our will? And what 
are some of the best and most practical methods to bring 
about this consummation so devoutly to be wished? As for 
the position of the bands at the piano, that, I take it, is well 
enough understood not to require extended comment ; suffice 
it to remark that here, as in pictorial art, that which is the 
most graceful is undoubtedly the best. All hands cannot be 
made to assume the same position. Long fingers, short 
fingers, broad hands, narrow hands, flexible hands and firmly 
knit hands, each and all need special treatment and adjust- 
ment. Let the hands be so positioned that the stroke of the 
finger is made upon the key with the fleshy part, thereby 

avoiding a hard and unsympathetic tone and action. 

Nothing is perhaps more inartistic than the rattling of pro- 
jecting finger nails over the keys in sotto voce accompaniment 
to a sonata or poetical inspiration of some of the masters. 
And who can say that in their experience this has never oc- 
curred, thereby greatly detracting from the artistic enjoyment 
of the occasion ? 

Nothing in piano technic is so difficult to acquire as an 
evenly graded and purely legato scale. How many brilliant 
pianists have we not heard who lacked a legato scale as de- 
manded in the proper interpretation and performance of a 
Mozart concerto, but who could manage a brilliant rhapsodie 
of Liszt with astonishing dravoure and tours de force. 

While studying in Berlin with Ehrlich, known doubtless to 
many of you through his excellent editing of Tausig’s daily 
technique, I was devouring Cramer and Moscheles’ Etudes 
and Clementi’s Gradus with cyclopean avidity, and was fully 
impressed with the idea that to acquire technique one must 
needs have played the entire etude literature from A to Z. 

I had many times heard German students speak enthusias- 
tically of Oscar Raif and his method, and one day in lesson 
hour, hearing Kiel speak of Raif’s perfect legato, my curiosity 
was awakened, and I went forthwith to see if arrangements 
could be made for lessons ; and it is concerning some splendid 
ideas from Raif, who to-day is achieving an extended reputa- 
tion as a successful teacher, that I wish specially to call your 
attention. 

A new method of practice and study was explained to me 
in which the vast étude literature did not play so important a 
part, but a few simple and well founded exercises took their 
places and accomplished quite as good results. 

A brief exposition of a few of his ideas and I have done. 

In the scale the unruly member of the digital family is the 
thumb, and he is always asserting his importance in more 
ways than one. To overcome this undue prominence of the 
thumb Raif has devised a most excellent remedy, viz., the 
scale practiced with the thumb silent. In playing the scale let 
the fingers preceding the thumb retain the key pressed down, 
while the thumb passing under presses its key down without 
sound, acting then as a pivot upon which the hand moves to 
its next position. 

By playing thus with the fingers forte and fortissimo, while 
the thumb is subordinated by remaining silent, the force of 
the different fingers is in a great measure equalized, and after 
continual application of this means an automatic equality will 
be attained. 

Let each hand be treated in this manner separately, and 
finally together, to play in the scale (C) in contrary motion, 
wherein the thumbs of each hand fall regularly upon their re- 
spective notes at the same time. 

To further carry out this scheme of practice a number of the 
studies in Behren’s Velocity School will be found very practi- 
cal and useful. 

Another excellent exercise for the equalization of the several 
fingers when extended is the chord of the diminished seventh, 
used in the following manner: Chord, C, E flat, F sharp, A, 
striking the C with the thumb, which remaining silent, the 
other fingers being equally distended, strike forth their respec- 
tive notes. Second finger, E flat ; third, F sharp; fourth, A; 
fifth, C octave. By practicing this slowly and very strong, 
and with varied accentuation, in groups of two, three, four and 
five notes, some remarkable results in strengthening the fin- 
gers can be accomplished. 

Also the diminished seventh chord played two octaves con- 
trary and parallel motion, and accented in triplets, is most 
valuable, especially when thus practiced with the silent thumb. 
One great oversight I have noted, and many of you the 
same, in many technical exercises, is the playing of arpeg- 


This holds specially true of the triad and its sev- 





With this brief introduction let me plunge at once into the 
practical consideration of the subject. 





eral inversions. 
of four notes and also with the silent thumb, which goes 


Let all such chords be played in groups of 


through its accustomed duties, but silently and subordinated 
until the other fingers receive their equalized development, 
which having been accomplished, the thumb finally becomes 
less assertive, and the scale gradually attains a fine legato 
quality. 

After the fingers have become sufficiently developed the 
thumb may be permitted to strike its proper key, and instead 
of a percussive movement, which is a necessity in forte prac- 
tice, let the fingers rather feel for the keys than strike them. 

This feeling character of playing is especially noticeable and 
practical in legato arpeggio playing, involving the use of both 
black and white keys, when the fingers grasp the keys at dif- 
ferent heights, and consequently at a somewhat different angle 
and degree of force. 

The various chords of the dominant seventh founded upon C, 
C—D—F sharp—A—2—4—6—Dom, 7th chord in G. 

C—E flat—G flat—A flat—3- 5—6 D flat. 

C—E flat—F sharp—A~—3—4—6 B flat. 

C—E sharp—G—B flat—Dom. 7th E. 

practiced two octaves in parallel and contrary motion, with 
triplet accent motion and silent thumbs, and the same chords 
transposed with F as foundation, are valuable and practical 
The secondary seventh chords, practiced in a 


‘ 


daily exercises. 
similar manner, are also of great value. 

Dr. William Mason's theory of the scales played in canonic 
style and various accents, is an eminently practical and valua- 
ble method of practice, and well worth the attention and inves- 
tigation of all teachers. Both he and Raif are unanimous in 
their theory that excerpts from sonatas and pieces we give our 
pupils can be used with varied and modified accent as useful 
studies, and produce better results than long and tedious 
etudes designed perhaps to accomplish the same or similar 
results 

My experience warrants me in saying that I find it much 
easier, and consequently much better, to explain to a pupil 
some modified and special passage in a composition which 
presents special difficulty for use as a technical study than to 
require them to study a long study of Czerny et al. to over- 
come the difficulty which this particular passage presents. I 
have found invariably that when such passages were utilized 
as studies good was accomplished, while the etude, even after 
it was mastered, did not obviate the necessity of special prac- 
tice and study of the passage in question. 

I remember that for several months I enjoyed the “special 
privilege of daily practice with Raif, during which, seated at 
the two different grand pianos, we practiced most assiduously 
our scales and arpeggios with silent thumb, and then made 
special etude practice of passages in Mozart concertos, Beet- 
hoven sonatas or studies in dynamic effects with a Chopin 
nocturne. And not only did I reap abundant barvest from 
this excellent drill, but Raif was fain to acknowledge that he 
also had made improvement. 

For advanced pupils nothing is better for practice, technical 
and artistic, than Mozart’s concertos, wherein are found in- 
numerable scale passages and arpeggios whose freedom from 
the complications of modern harmony renders them the more 
valuable as etudes and the more difficult to satisfactorily per- 
form. 

In this connection I would like to refer to the excellent re- 
sults I have recently had with a pupil who came to me asa 
concert player. Liszt compositions, Mendelssohn concertos 
and many modern compositions she played, and not without 
brilliancy, but when asked to try the scale as legato as possi- 
ble, showed at once no appreciation of its method. 

Her execution, which to a certain extent was briliant and 
effective, was dependent entirely upon a flexible wrist, and, in 
consequence, when limited to the fingers alone for the tone, 
showed a sad deficiency. 

It was no great trouble to diagnose the case; no more 
Lisztian rhapsodies, but the scale with dumb thumb, various 
uses of the seventh chord, as I have previously explained, and 
other arpeggios, all with silent thumb, and the first movement 
of a simple sonata in F of Haydn's, which involved much 
scale and legato work, comprised the first prescription. 

Three rules for practice were given her : 

1. Always practice very slowly. 

2. Always practice very loud and strong. 

4. Always see that the thumb remained silent, simply press- 
ing the key down instead of striking it. 

The first week disposed of the Haydn sonata, for when 
given such a simple composition both its technical and artistic 
construction were easily comprehended, and the attention en- 
tirely devoted to the special points of study. 

The sonata of Haydn was followed by a Mozart concerto, 
that charming and genial one in A, and now this young piaan- 
ist not only plays that concerto with good taste, but a remark- 
ably pure and even legato, all of which is without doubt due 
to Oscar Raif’s invention of the system of practicing with the 
thumbs, tacit but honored members of the digital family. 
Concerning this method of study and practice I do not wish 
to hold it up, as was the serpent in the wilderness, as embody- 
ing the only means of pianistic salvation, but rather, with the 
persuasive eloquence and assurance of a vendor of nostrums, 
exclaim : ‘‘ Try it and be convinced !""—WILson G. SmiTH, in 
‘* The Musical Art Journal,” of Cleveland. 








ANTED—For the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, 

an additional professor of piano. An artist who plays 
both the piano and the violin or the 'cello preferred. Send 
reference and lowest terms immediately. ‘ouis Lombard, 








Director. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan's new opera may be expected 
in November. 

—-The Rubinstein Club will give concerts at Chick- 
ering Hall on December 12, February 13 and April 7. 
The Metropolitan Musical Society has arranged 
to give concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 





g and April 29. 

Mr. Louis Lombard has a very timely article ina 
recent issue of the Utica ‘‘ Daily Press” on that bane of 
music, the cheap music teacher. 





——The Progressive Musical Unions of New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Cincinnati, and other cities are 
preparing to establish a national organization. 


-—-The male chorus festival concerts, which will be 
given under the auspices of the New York Arion Society Octo- 
ber 7 and 8 at the Metropolitan Opera House, promise to be un- 


usually interesting. The following societies will participate : 


Orpheus, Buffalo; Zéllner Minnerchor, Brooklyn; Arion, 
Newark; Junger Miunnerchor, Philadelphia; Harmonie, 
Germania and Liederkranz, Baltimore. The conductors of 
the different societies are: Messrs. John Lund, Arthur 


Claasen, Moritz Leefson, F. Tillman, D. Melamet and F. 
Mittler, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken is the festival conductor, 
and is now rehearsing the societies in the different cities. 


The prospectus of Director Stanton for the com- 
ing of grand opera in German embraces the best 
representative works of the German, French and Jtalian 
schools. The German school is represented by the ‘‘ Fidelio” 
of Beethoven ; ‘‘ Barbier of Bagdad” of Cornelius; ‘‘ Queen 
of of Goldmark ; ‘‘ Templer und Jiidin” of Marsch- 
ner; ‘‘ Trumpeter von Sikkingen” of Nesler; ‘‘ Euryanthe” 
of Wagner; “ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 


season 


Sheba” 


‘* Tannhduser,” 


‘* Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ of Wagner; besides his 


later works, ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘* Walkitire,” 


‘Siegfried and ‘* Gitterdiimmerung.” The French school 
will be represented by ‘‘ Masaniello” of Auber; *' Faust” of | 
Gounod ; ‘‘La Juive” of Halévy; ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys” of Lalo; | 
Huguenots,” ‘‘ L’Africaine,” and ‘‘ Le Prophéte” of Meyer- | 
beer rhe Italian by ‘* Norma” of Bellini ; ‘* Don Giovanni” 
of Mozart; ‘‘La Gioconda” of Ponchielli; ‘‘ William Tell” 
of Rossini; ‘‘ Trovatore,” ** Alda,” ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera” and | 
** Otello” of Verdi | 
Of these operas those by Lalo, Cornelius and Marschner | 
will be new to the American stage, with a prospect of the | 
production of ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” by Berlioz, *‘ Norma " 


and * Otello.” 


The new singers engaged are Betty Frank, lyric soprano, 


of Prague ; Sophie Wiesner ; 


Theodore Reichmann, of 


Conrad Behrens, bass, of Rotterdam, and a second 


Heinrich Vogl, baritone, 


Sonntag Uhl, mezzo soprano; 
tenor ; | 


Vienna; 
| 


bass, Schloman. The first dancer will be Miss Urbauska, of 

the Court Opera at Berlin, | 
Vogl will also appear in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Rheingold " *‘ Sieg- | 

fried,” ** Die Gétterddmmerung,” ‘‘ Fidelio” and ‘‘ Templer 


und Jiidin.” Reichmann will alternate with Fischer as ‘‘ Hans 


Sachs" and *‘ Wotan” in Wagner's dramas, and will fill the 
rbles of ‘‘ Wolfram” in ‘‘ Tannhiduser,” ‘‘ Amonasro” in| 
** Alda,” ‘‘Solomon” in ‘‘The Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ William 
Tell,” ‘‘Don Giovanni,” ‘‘Iago” in “ Otello,” and ‘‘ Guil- 
bert” in ‘* Templer und Jiidin.” 

The season will begin on November 27 and close on 
March 2, including fifty subscription nights and seventeen 


matinees, 


The official announcement of the Worcester music 
festival next month has appeared. The vocalists engaged are: 
Mrs. Katherine Van Arnheim, Mrs. Corinne Moore 
Lawson and Mrs. Clementia Devoe; contraltos, Mrs, Clara 
Poole and Miss Lillian Carll Smith; tenors, Whitney Mockridge, 
Parker ; baritones, William 
Ludwig and Dr, B. Merrill-Hopkinson ; bass, D. M. Babcock, 
The instrumental artists engaged are: Franz Kneisel, violin ; 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, piano ; 
Hemdell, flute ; conductor, Carl Zerrahn ; 


»opranos, 


Frederick Harvey and George J 


Victor Herbert, violoncello ; 
Mr 


associate 


Sautet, oboe ; 


conductor, Victor Herbert; conductors of their 
own compositions, Arthur Foote and George W. Chadwick; 
Frank Taft, organist. The standard composers will be repre- 
Hiindel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, 


Schubert and Mendelssohn, and the more modern writers by 


sented by Beethoven, 


Berlioz, Grieg, Schumann, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Lalo, 


Foote, Chadwick and Sullivan. 





he festival will begin Monday, September 24, the first day 


being devoted to rehearsals. The first concert will be given 
on Tuesday evening, when Mendelssohn's dramatic oratorio, 

St. Paul,” will be produced. Wednesday afternoon will be | 
devoted to a symphony concert, when will be performed for 
the first time in Worcester Arthur Foote’s overture, ‘‘ On the | 
Mr. Foote, At this concert will 


also be repeated the Twenty-third Psalm, as arranged for a 


Mountains,” conducted by 


chorus of women by Schubert, a piece which pleased its hear- | 
ers so much last year. On Wednesday evening there will be 
produced for the first time in Worcester Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
modern romantic composition in cantata form ‘* The Golden 
Legend,” To aid in the production of the work the committee 


have secured the loan of the chime of bells especially cast for 





its first production abroad. Thursday afternoon’s symphony 
concert will be opened by a performance of George Chadwick's 
overture, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” conducted by Mr. Chadwick 
and not before given in Worcester. There will also be heard 
‘at this concert the spinning chorus, with solos, from Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” Thursday evening’s concert will 
be the first performance in Worcester of Hiller’s ‘‘ Song of 
Victory.” Friday afternoon’s symphony concert will intro- 
duce vocal and instrumental compositions by Handel, Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Grieg, Weber and Wagner. The festival 
will close on Friday evening with Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” in 
which the entire force of chorus, orchestra and soloists will 
take part. 





The most successful concert which has been heard 
in Saratoga for many years was given by Miss Jennie Dutton 
last Wednesday evening at the Kensington. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Kennan, contralto; Messrs. E. de Dauckwardt and 
Wilbur Gunn, tenors; Mr. Eric Bushnell, baritone, and Miss 
Brousil, violinist. 

GOOD VACANCY.—Good opening for a first-class 

solo violinist and teacher in the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. Address Edward Fisher, Musical Director, Toronto, 
Canada. 








Some Newspapers on Music. 


OT many months ago appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” a 

lengthy article on ‘‘ The Practical Orchestra of To-Day,” 

and, notwithstanding its numerous and glaring errors, it was 

liberally copied and quoted by would-be musical critics, who 

in their dense ignorance are ever ready to dish up just such 
reading matter. 

Undoubtedly a fair theoretician who has studied harmony from 
Albrechtsberger down to Goetschius will appreciate the am- 
biguity and guess the meaning of this sentence : ‘‘ It (the viola) 
stands seven tones below the violin when read in its proper 
clef ;" but how is the amateur, who for years has been taught 
to consider the word ‘‘ tone” as synonym for “‘ step,” torecon- 





| good orchestras, since it is a component part of the string 


| besides there is a difference with a distinction between an 


| by the violas, or the andante of Beethoven's symphony in C 


| clarinet), to put it charitably—oblivious of the fact (or perhaps 


nets and bassoons, and a succession of other errors, we are 


| consequently a wider and clearer range is obtained. With this 





cile it with the fact that the compass of the viola begins three 
and a half tones (or in other words a perfect fifth) below the 
lowest note of the violin ? 

Also, notwithstanding all statements to the contrary, the 
viola is an ‘‘all important” instrument, and is used in all 
quartet; and though often, in dance music, it is occupied with 
playing after beats, dance music does not necessarily consti- 


a 


tute the main portion of a ‘‘good orchestra’s” repertoire ; 
orchestra of from thirty to eighty musicians playing dance 
music and a so-called orchestra of five men (!) that play in 
front of your basement windows, or on the “‘ first landing” of 
your mansion. Notwithstanding its rich lower tones, and 
particularly mournful and passionate higher ones, the viola 
has been greatly undervalued, and relegated by ignorant 
musicians to a position far below the importance of the bass 
drum! Need I recall to the true student the andante of Men- 
delssohn’s Italian symphony, where the subject is given out 


minor, where the subject is also .intrusted to the violas, 
doubled by the violoncellos? Here are fountain heads for 
seeking information, and not the ballroom band with its 
money saving and noise producing combinations. 

The next bit of amusing, if not interesting, news is that the 
compass of the three stringed bass is ‘‘from A, the lower 
space of the bass clef, to G above the staff.” The writer 
should have prefaced that statement with the notice that in the 
country districts of England the three stringed instrument is 
much in vogue, and that said instrument is tuned in fourths 
up, beginning with the A; then he should have sunk out of 
sight the love for his own country, and continued by adding 
that in first-class orchestras two kinds of double basses were 
in use: with three strings, tuned in fifths, beginning with G, 
first line, bass staff, and with four strings, tuned in fourths, 
beginning with E below the bass staff. 

Continuing the consideration of what the writer of the article 
facetiously calls a ‘‘ theatrical orchestra,” we are introduced to 
the piccolo, and receive the startling information that among 
the characteristic solos written for said instrument is ‘‘ The 
Nightingale,” better known as ‘‘ The Golden Robin Polka,” by 
Bousquet! Shades of Jullen! The vivacious, ignus fatuus, 
jack-o’-lantern, salamander, few /follet-like Jullen! Had he 
only dreamt that his famous waltz ‘‘ The Nightingale,” that 
charming little concerto for piccolo, would be turned into a polka 
and attributed to another composer ! 

Speaking of the clarinet, the writer commits the common 
error of calling the B flat clarinet by its German name (B 


of German nomenclature), that the German B is the English 
B flat and French Si bé mol; while the English b is the Ger- 
man H and the French Si. 

Passing over the faulty indications of the compass of clari- 


confronted with the assertion that the valve horns are mainly 
used in this country ! To be sure, the piston cutting off the 
tone destroys the close connecied transition from note to note, 
but, on the other hand, every note is made an open one, and 


I will close my comments on the cleverly conceived paper of 


it as a reliable reference, even for a scrap book, and call your 
attention to an interesting communication written by one 
Osman Digma, which I read not long ago in ‘‘ L’Italia,” a 
weekly published in Chicago in the interest of the trans-Alpine 
nation. It takes Mr. Theodore Thomas justly to task for his 
indifference to and total disregard of Italian music. It appears 
that in answer to a request made by the Italians of Chicago to 
have an evening of music by Italian composers they were re- 
galed with four numbers placed at the tail end of the program, 
and only one (‘‘Overture to William Tell”) our of the four was 
worthy of the occasion. 

It was not so many years ago—in the early part of the sev- 
enties—when Mr. Thomas was doing the education act, as his 
friends call it, and presented his audiences often enough with 
programs of variegated hues, in which Cherubini, Strauss, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven and Rossini were dished up in the most 
approved fashion of a caterer seeking public approval (dollars). 
That was before the days of Italy’s musical regeneration, 
which has begun but lately; still we know already of several 
composers from the sunny land ‘‘ where orange and citron 
bloom ” whose works deserve a hearing, and a hearing that 
would give more pleasure than several works that Mr. Thomas 
—for reasons best known to himself (though easily guessed by 
others)—took ‘under his patronage during the past seasons. 
Verily, it is time that the large cities of the Union should be- 
stir themselves and create funds for the support of large or- 
chestras under the direction of competent conductors not 
necessarily imported from Germany, though should the enter- 
prise of Chicago or St. Louis bring to these shores a Richter, 
Levy or Felix Mottl, I would be the first one to say ‘* Hats 
off, gentlemen!” for genius knows no nationality. 

_J. De Zievins¢t. 


Neither a Director nor a Foreigner. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
NOTICED in your journal last week an allusion to a 
‘* tempest in a teapot "’ raised by the suggestion that an American be 
elected to succeed Mr. Gericke as director of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

In the article by Mr. Weld I noticed some statements which rather startled 
me, and after waiting till the tea green billows have subsided, that I may not 
be endangered by the undertow, I venture in with the honest intention of 
saving something from the wreckage, I think the idea of giving an Ameri- 
can a chance was a good one ; at least well meant. 

I think Mr. Weld’s idea, that no native could compete with Mr. Nikisch, 
from what I have heard of him, is correct, 

Would it not be possible to make some arrangement whereby a second con- 
ductor might be appointed to assist at the concerts in question? If this 
second conductor were an American I| think a compromise agreeable to both 
factions would be effected, and would give some one a chance to school him- 
self for the office of first director, Opportunities like this are created for just 
that purpose in Germany. 
In this country_directors, like our young actors, are thrown into the water 
and forced toswim or drown. This method is not as safe by any means as if 
they had a systematic training. The foregoing may seem like intrusion on 
my part, but I hope I will not be misinterpreted. It is merely given in the 
spirit of the good old deacon, who in his prayer said, ** Oh, Lord, we do not 
presume to dictate, but would merely advise and suggest.’ 1 was surprised 
to find I had been paid the compliment of being mentioned as an available 
American *‘ director.”’ 
I was not at all surprised to find myself, as well as others, weighed and 
found wanting by Mr. Weld. Whatever bees may buzz in my bonnet, the 
musical directorial insect is not one of them, and I do not mind being ruled 
out, but I have very serious objections to being classed with * All of these 
* American foreigners’ who may be good musicians, &c., but above all are 
not Americans, and came to this country to make money.”’ 
To my greed for gold I make no allusion, but as to my nationality being 
any other than American I will recall to your mind the case of Smuggles v, 
Biffin. The defendant in the action was charged with being the owner of a 
dog who had violently assaulted the person of the plaintiff, and damages asked 
in the sum of $10,000, This declaration the defendant denied, and alleged : 
1, At the time of the assault the dog was ill. 
2. The dog was toothless, 
3. The dog was dead. 
4. Defendant had never had a dog. 
With this case as a precedent, I make a similar plea, viz., That I am no 
foreigner, and assert : 
x. That I am a naturalized citizen. 
2. That I was born in this country. 
3 That my father and his wife, Miss Mary C. Bingham, of this city, were 
also born in this country. 
4. That their fathers and mothers were also. 
5. That their fathers and mothers were also. 
6. That my father’s family settled in Massachusetts in 1712. 
7. That my mother’s family settled in the same State in 1635. 

Truly yours, Epcar S. Kgeuiey. 











Rive-King and De Roode. 
August 13, 1889. 

Editors Musical Courier ~ 
I N your issue of July 31 there appeared a communication 

from Mr. R. de Roode, of Lexington, Ky., giving Octavia Hensel as 
his authority for the statement that Louisville would not give Rive-King an 
audience of more than fifteen. In the language of Mr, de Roode: “If 
editors before publishing articles of an unfriendly spirit would notify the 
party so that a reply could accompany the original article, it would be fairer 
than to publish certain charges which may be read by many who never see 
the reply.” 
I most emphatically deny the statement that Mrs, Rive-King ever ap- 
peared publicly in Louisville before such a beggarly audience ; on the con- 
trary, of all the artists who have been brought tothe city by Messrs. Smith 
& Nixon, such as Carreno, Maas, Sherwood, Neally Stevens, Waller, 
Perry and McGrath, no one has met with ‘more success than Mrs. King 
or had a more generous reception. On her last visit she was tendered a re- 
ception by Mrs. Henry Watterson, and was immediately afterward driven to 
Jeffersonville, Ind., to another reception tendered to her by Judge Fergu- 
son, and at the public recital the evening before people were turned away on 
account of the crowded state of the hall. Mrs. King is now and has always 
been a prime favorite with the Louisville musical people. 
I do not care to comment on Mrs. de Roode-Rice's reception, The effort of 
her brother was painfully apparent to snow under all other artists, and, like 
you, I think it was in bad taste, and consider your suggestion that she should 
play in New York city a good one, the audience to be composed of profes- 
sionals, &c. (Signed) Geo. C. Cox. 





Mr. Leon Mead, though its numerous errors fail to commend 
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Professional Cards. 





METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Dup.ey Buck, Paoto Giorza, 
AcBert R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, | Cuas. RoBEerts, Jr., 
Samug. P. Warren, | L. A. Russecr. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
¢@™ Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
__C. B, HAWLEY, Musical Director. 





Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Couriar, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Worrsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Iil. 
free on application. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 

ADOLF GLOSE., 

Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 

Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
25 Union Square, New York. 





Catalogue mailed 








J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Thedry of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 











MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
219 East roth Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address e7 Union Squar¢yNew York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLto Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
| ape 4 with a discount as formerly of ro per cent. 

or cas! 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Lew ig Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East 5h street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 


Hicu Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take ee in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 K. 69th Street, New York City. 


LADIES! ATTENTION ! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 












































C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


| 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDsS, 


425 and 427 Bast Kighth St. Kast River, 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 








“WHAT THE MAN 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 


LADY PICKING 
MULBERRIES. 


By EDGAR 8. KELLEY. 


+ 
x 
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This unique song is published with 
English and Chinese texts. Price: 
Song, s0c.; Pianoforte Arrangement 
goc ; Orchestra, 6oc. 


w THE MOON SAW.” 


By THE Same Composer. 


The cover to this charming humoresque is printed in 
a blue tint from a design by Oliver Herford, the well- 
known artist and humorist. Price, soc. Address all 
orders 


BYRON TRAVERS & CO., 


42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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ansom Street, ea 

———_ Fiiliadeiphis, Penna 
FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 








~<p___ CHARTERED IN 1865.4—@ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUGIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under abiest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE AKTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term, 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 








| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 











ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 
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NEW YORK. 
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This building is owned and used exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 


Factery : East 134th Street and Lincoln Avenue, 


THE 


CHUBERI 


PIANO. 





in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. | 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


UBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 


NEW YORE. 





STory & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 





NEW STYLES JUST OUT'! 





Bw Send for 1889 Catalogue. 





CLEVELAN 


UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fr. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


D, OHIO. 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application 











RITTER & Wonca 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHOCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





Catalogues and Price to the 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Trade Furnished on 
A pplication. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Rice, For sale Serr aare. or sent by mail, price 
2 cts. THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


80 Courtiandt St, New York. 
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PRACTICE) Wr bgidededidedededededadeGededidecadebedsdidd 7 
CLAVIER ae 0 Opepepevepencnepepepepepspepene op dpepe,' 5, 
‘aires sack il Ceadtaadaaaaaaaaa aa aad add ane, 
De ee ed Sl Rh le ke Se eX 4 

A Silent Teaching Pe Cr ~t) + = 
id Sa me 

PRACTICE PIANO.| ~~ “8 tps 
oe pO 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 2B ete " E d p - t 12ST 
q Secures ar more rapid provers in. te imino ot | 2S, Music Engraver and Printer, _,.2> 
sparenthe nerven ol the blayer, stopetiearendial | -mse-® G2 eae 

ounepense of * Piano Sewenenien. sod pee aS @ In LEIPSIC, Germany. 8 (Geo 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. oe < ,e cal 

The piano is a musical instrument and not a prac- 2 @ F ‘ : BG 
tice machine, All practice, including the learning | _.4.—@ (> Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- ~jexus 

of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier ae a at taff of first-class artists —“— *Go 
ged Ge phew saved for the finished musical per- Pe yes ments and a large staff of first-class artists, enue 
i 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, Py * si saa 

> .00. 4 
Coteedpondence soltetted with Teachers and | eve ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. econ 
schools. a e 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. e* BL m Oe * 
nated nae @ (2 {™ Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well “enue 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., Pe c. as price list and other particulars, will wae exw 

19 East 17th Street, New York City. 262 @ be sent free on application “eS He 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, {880O. 


No. 496. 








Subecription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Vearly, 4.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH. 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. . 860,00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 








NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1889. 





Marc A. OrTro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN EB, HALL, Western Representative 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH BrOpersTrRasse, Leipsic. 


JR., 63 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


KI, Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance, 
Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 





EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in | 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





I’ the party who represented himself as connected 


this city, and who offered to buy the note or notes 


with the Kursheedt Manufacturing Company, of 


signed by George M. Guild, of Boston, overdue and pro- 


tested, desires to buy them, his offer will be favorably 
received; also any offer on an open account against said | 
George M. Guild. 
- 
FROM A CONTEMPORARY, 

Mr. John Summer te of the firm of Summers & Hanft, and formerly 

‘ kK g Sons, is open for a position as traveling salesman We 
an heartily recommend hin | 
OW can you recommend him? What are his cre- 
dentials? How long have you known him and |} 

what do you know of him? What does your recom- 


mendation amount to, anyhow, especially when you 


make such recommendations ? Nonsense! 
~ 

HO says that the August retail trade on Four- 
W Here, for instance, 
is a partial list of the time sales of W. E. Wheelock & | 
on which they took chattel mortgages during one 
week only, viz., from August 5 to August 12: 

i, D. Price, 7 East Forty-firstest., 


teenth-st. is so awfully dull ? 


Co 


Wheelock & Co, piano.... . se eeces $375 
Mary O'Hearan, 212 Brook-ave., 

Wheelock & ( piano 275 
E. Goldberg, 436 Grand-st., 

Wheelock & Co, piano.. Seba eeeaedbashs s 250 
Marion Garvey, 230 East Seventh-st 

Wheelock & Co. piano 225 


And then a second-hand piano for $85 is also on the list of | 
chatte] mortgages of which Wheelock & Co, are mortgagees. 
Now, if this one firm disposed of this number of 
pianos in one week on this one plan it is probable that 
they sold a piano for cash or notes, and if this one firm 


did so well in one week, others must have done some | 





| Brothers’ instrument 
| $10 difference in the action 





kind of trade in the retail piano iocality of the city. 
Wheelock & Co. cannot complain, and it appears that 
August retail trade is not so awfully dull after all. 


PHILADELPHIA piano concern 1s about -locat- 

ing a branch store or office here, and is looking 

for premises in the vicinity of Union-sq. and Four- 
teenth-st. 


HERE is some talk of a change in the St. Paul firm 

of Nathan Ford, who is said to contemplate the 

formation of a stock company to succeed his individual 

business. An Eastern piano dealer has been mentioned 
as the chief stockholder. 


HE warerooms of Hazelton Brothers at 34 and 36 
University-pl., have been enlarged to more than 
twice the former size, and, being newly decorated, make 
one of the handsomest piano showrooms in this city. 
The pianos are displayed to great advantage. Mr. 
Samue! Hazelton leaves for Chicago this week. 


HE new and really magnificent piano wareroom of 
Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., at 148 Fifth-av., in the 
new Methodist Book Concern Building, is now open 
and receiving its finishing touches in the interior. Mr. 
Ferdinand Mayer, who has charge of the Knabe in- 
terests here, expects to have the warerooms in complete 
condition within a few weeks. The new stock of Knabe 
uprights and grands constitutes a superb array of 
pianos, 
- 
HE firm of J. E. & T. W. Mitchell, piano and organ 
dealers, Buffalo, who failed last week, made the as- 
signmentin favor of the employés of the firm, consisting 
of a few clerks. No satisfactory rating of this concern 
could ever be secured, and yet they managed to get 
credit. Curious, but true. If the agencies cannot get 
any kind of rating upon which to base a credit, there is 
no reason why piano and organ manufacturers should 


, give the credit, and yet they do so. 


ee 
E are somewhat surprised to see published in a 
weekly contemporary a list of agents of a cer- 
tain piano house in this city, taking one State at a time. 
A short time agothe names of this firm’s agents in New 
York State were given, and last week followed a list of 
their agents in Pennsylvania. We say that we are some- 
what surprised, because it is not generally thought to be 


| good business policy to make public, so that it may be 


used by their competitors, matter which most houses 
consider as part of their own affairs and business capi- 
tal. Besides, the array of names is nota particularly im- 
posing one, either in number or standing. Further, it 
is not necessariiy to the credit of a concern to have a 
great many agents within the limits of one State, and it 
is in no sense a measure of a concern’s prosperity or im- 


portance. 


HE “ What Cheer Reporter,” a paper published in 
What Cheer, a town of about 5,000 inhabitants in 
Keokuk County, Ia. (so says Rowell’s Newspaper Direc- 
tory), contains the following in its issue of August 17: 
Zeno Blaise informs us that on last Thursday he had a contest with Pot- 
ter & Stillwater, of Grinnell, at the residence of William Warwick, near 
Barnes City. Mr. Blaise entered with a $go instrument of the celebrated 
Newman Brothers’ make, while the other parties entered with an $80 
‘*New England”’ organ. Mr. Warwick had a competent disinterested 
party, T. S. W. Hatch, church organist, to examine both instruments and 
pronounce upon their merits. The result was a victory for the Newman 
Mr. Hatch expressed the opinion that there was 
and $25 difference in the cases of the two 
organs, both in favor of Newman Brothers. Mr. Blaise’s success for the 
past six months bespeaks great merit for the instrument he represents, 
He has sold nearly 100 instruments since January 15 last. 


What's the matter with T. S. W. Hatch? 


GAIN does the editor of a music trade paper let 
forth his usual weekly rot in the following sen- 
tence: 


It is extraordinary how the average giddy, mindless, soulless woman, 


gifted with blonde hair and photographic (?) eyes, nose and smile, has a 


mania to go on the stage. 

This, we admit, is highly important to the music 
trade. But what's the matter with the average giddy, 
mindless and soulless music trade editor, gifted with 





curly dark hair and photographic almond eyes, Po- 
lackian nose and Baxter-st. smile, who has a mania to 
go on the stage? Why did he come off, or why was he 
called off? Why does he not remember that it is an 
exhibition of moral and mental callousness that fre- 
quently ends in idiocy to give people an opportunity 
to use his criticism of others by applying them to his 
own past history? The reasons why certain people 
have always failed in everything undertaken by them 
will gradually become manifest to those who, up to 
date, have not been able to discover it. It is after 
all, a question of brains, and a man who gives his 
enemies such chances as the above paragraph offers 
can’t have much gray matter. 


HE Macon (Ga.) “ Telegraph” prints, under its head- 


ing of “ New Industries,” the following item : 

A prominent gentleman of this city, whose name will be given later on, 
has been thinking for some time of establishing a large piano factory in 
the city, and has about determined to do so. He has investigated the 
subject thoroughly, and is convinced that such an enterprise, if properly 
conducted, will prove a good investment. He is also of the opinion that 
Macon is the place for it. 

The gentleman in question has never been engaged in the music busi- 


ness. He is possessed of means, however, and thinks the opening a good 


one 
If the gentleman in question has never been engaged 
in the music business and knows nothing about it, in- 
stead of starting a piano factory he should start a music 
trade paper. That’s the proper caper for men who 
know nothing about the music business. 
[ rset 
NE of the editors of one of the music trade papers 
() in criticising (?) Mayor Grant's appointment of a 
number of editors of daily papers on the exposition 
committees is magnanimous enough to add to his re- 
marks the following : 
However, 1 de not wish to sound a discordant note to mar the general 
harmony which prevails among the public concerning the appointments. 
How kind of you! What a terrible blow to the ex- 
position scheme it would be if you were to sound a 
note intermingled, as it would be, with fumes of fusil 
oil, and how Mayor Grant would drop at the first 
whiff! Wedon’t believe the Mayor could survive it. 
Seriously, however, you write like a ’way back country 
jay. as if anything you could do or say could in the 
slightest affect anything or anybody. 


_ —_ ~ _ 
CONTEMPORARY, with the evident hope of again 
obtaining a pittance trom that phenomenal fraud 
Swick, of Washington stencil fraud fame, prints the fol- 
lowing: 

To-day the Herlich Pizno Company will remove their effects to John 
Norwood & Co.'s building on Van Houten-st., the latter giving the factory 
folks the use of the building from now until May 1, when the new factory 
at Lake View will becompleted It was reported last evening that $11,000 
stock of the new company was taken yesterday. 

It is almost necdlessydor us to say that despite the 

. Vv . . 

efforts of the stencil editors to boom this “ enterprise ™ 
it will never again be in a position or condition to annoy 
the legitimate trade. In fact we have it on the best 
authority that Geo. Weser and Swick have had a serious 
difference which will effectually stop even their strenuous 
efforts again to foist Swick’s wretched claptraps on the 


public. 


- 
E are astonished to see that a piano dealer, whose 
name and business are long associated with the 
trade, announce, as does Mr. Philip Werlein, of New 
Orleans, in the “Christian Advocate” published in that 
city, that he sells the “ world’s best and leading pianos, 
lasting 25 years and over, SOME STAYING IN TUNE 
SEVEN YEARS,” 

Never was there a piano made with the intention 
that it should remain in tune seven years or seven 
months. A piano is an instrument susceptible to in- 
fluences of various kinds, under the operation of which 
it must necessarily get out of tune and out of pitch, but 
particularly out of tune. Nothing can be done to 
prevent such a result as long as it is intended that the 
instrument should be a musical one. Moreover, Mr. 
Werlein must know, if he knows anything at all, that 
pianos cannot, do not, will not and should not remain 
in tune seven years or even seven months. Mr. Werlein 
knows all this, and yet he will advertise in a business 
advertisement of his own a falsehood 'so palpable and so 
misleading. Is it not possible for Mr. Werlein to do 
business without resorting to such absurdities, such 


nonsense? It degrades the piano business. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 

















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., “ell 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, ©? FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING « 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIG WNAILAVIG ONV 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Tee STHRILING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 
DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 











ead 








Piano Cases 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


/Davenront a TREACY 


Piano sheet 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE. 
444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








ERVING, MASS. 





STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


3 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YoRK. 





THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World oF the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited heen sed inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE ‘SUPPLIED ! - AGENTS PROTECTED! 7 BUSINESS ACTIVE' 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, po U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


. P. CARPENTER Ce oan’ 








‘[40e, 


FISCAER J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! ca 


AUHE 2 DURABILITY ¢ 110 Fifth! Avenue corner |i16th Street, New York. 


79 ,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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SHORT TALKS. 


> 
M. A. PAULson, CENTURY PIANO AND ORGAN Com- 
PANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 

Trade with our company has been excellent, and the 
general prospects are highly encouraging. For instance, 
we considered our trade in July, 1888, as the best we 
ever did in July, but during the past July we did 2,200 
and odd dollars more business than in July, 1888, That's 
the way it’s been going with us. High grade pianos are 
the instruments we push, and, in fact, we cater for such 
trade. Geo. Steck & Co., whose pianos we sell, can tell 
you how the trade between their house and our firm has 
grown, and that is an indication of the tendency of 
things. As to grand pianos? Well, last year—that is, 
during the past twelve months—we sold about 40 grands 
of ail sizes; from the parlor and small grands to the con- 
cert grands. A few years ago such a thing was an im- 
possibility in our section, THE MUSICAL COURIER is a 
splendid paper and suits us exactly. 

THOMAS FLoyp-Jongs, HAINES BROTHERS’ CHICAGO 
BRANCH— 

People East before they start out on atrip make all 
kinds of prepirations, and consider it quite a journey to 
travel, say, 300 miles. A Chicago man will go off on a 
1,000 mile trip or a trip of 1,000 miles each way, going 
and coming, within ten minutes’ notice. We are used 
to great distances out there. 
Moines on Thursday, and was back in Chicago at noon 
on Saturday, having in the meanwhile included a round- 
about tour to see our agent at Mount Pleasant, Ia. I 
also telegraphed to John Hoyt and he met me at the 
depot in Davenport, and we had ten minutes’ time, dur- 
ing which we managed to talk business. The trip from 
Chicago to New York and return amounts to nothing 
of consequence nowadays. 

By the way, those Rice-Hinze folks in Des Moines 
have a nice piano factory and are making an excellent 
piano, and they are going to do business. They have 
passed the first 20 pianos and are now in shape to let 
the thing go in style, and you'll soon hear from them 
and their pianos. Nice people, you bet! 

Our branch in Chicago has done a very satisfactory 
business in a quiet way. When I took hold of the 
Haines piano a good many people predicted that I 
would soon stop the thing, but bere I am at it about 
four years, running the business at a minimum expense 
and averaging about 200 pianos a_ year, for which 
Haines Brothers get the money—yes, not long notes, 
but the money. Iam very much attached to the busi- 
ness; like it, and my personal pride is involved in its 


| pianos, constitute our line. We also sell the Fort Wayne 


I left Chicago for Des | 


| exhibits. 


success, and for that reason I work hard and expect to | 


do better than ever in the future. 
Junius Hart, NEW ORLEANS— 

I don’t see how such fellows as this Schillio and others 
can get any credit from manufacturers and others, and 
yet they do. Men without a dollar, without credit or 
standing, getting $5,000 and $10,000 worth of goods, 
like in this last case at Birmingham. It knocks me out. 
Our prospects are excellent for a fine fall and winter 
trade. I want four or five traveling salesmen who must 
work nine months in the year hard, I'll Jet them off 
during June, July and August, and they can come North 
then and start in with me again in September. Good 
chance for active men. Going to Boston to see the 
Voses. I sell their pianos, and the Chickering, the 
Emerson and the Hardman, of course; also New Eng- 


land pianos. 


OTTO BOLLMAN, OF THE BOLLMAN BROTHERS CoOmM- 
PANY, ST, LOUIS 
It always stimulates me and must other dealers to 


come here to New York and get into direct contact with 
the piano firms and look through the great establish- 
ments here. In this respect alone a trip to New York 
is profitable, besides the additional interest it awakens 


in you and the novelties that come under your observa- 


tion. If we could only find more time we should come 


more frequently, but we are so tied down to business, so 
many details require our personal attention and there 
is so much of a personal character involved in the 
successful conduct of the retail piano business that it is 
very difficult to get away for any length of time. My 
brothers are equally tied down; Oscar, who is with us 
in St. Louis, and Hermann, who is working like a Trojan 
at the Kansas City branch. We may go into St. Joseph 
or Springfield, Mo. The latter place has over 20,000 in- 
habitants and there is no piano firm in the town. 
However, just now we are about busy enough in 
St. Louis and Kansas City to bring us out for breakfast 
at 6 A.M. to get to the stores at 7, and then work until 7 
The Fischer and the Gabler and of 


in the evening. 


and the Farrand & Votey organs, Steinway pianos can 
be sold without any trouble if you know how to present 
and represent the instruments properly and intelligently, 
and if you know from what class of people to draw your 
custom. Weare having enormous crops, and the feel- 
ing is one of great hopefulness and future development 
much more rapid than ever before. 

Mr. JOHN A. WESER, OF WESER BROTHERS— 

We have been greatly delayed by the rainy weather 
of the last few weeks in the building of the new addi- 
tion to our factory, but we hope to have the first story 
up by the end of this week. After that we shall make 
quick work of it, and although the new building will be 
40 by 50 and six stories high, we expect it to be finished 
during September. We shall occupy it for general 
factory purposes, and it will relieve the crowding that 
we have been suffering from for some time. 

We have had a fairly good trade during the hot 
weather and we look forward to and are preparing for a 
big business this fall, Orders are already beginning to 
come in in a way that shows us clearly that we may ex- 
pect a large demand as soon as the season sets in, Col- 
lections, however, are hard. Weare behind on the new 
catalogue waiting for some cuts, but it will be out in 
about three weeks, and then you can see the new styles 
that we are making up. 

HENRY BEHNING, JR., OF BEHNING & SONS— 

I am just home on the Augusta Victoria with Mr. 
Tonk, and had a very unpleasant trip, as we had only 
one pleasant day all the way over. Of course I visited 
the Paris Exposition, and of course I found everyone 
either disappointed with or laughing at the American 
The piano industry of America was repre- 
sented by only one firm, and its display was located up- 
stairs, where not one-twentieth of the visitors to the 
building could see it. I was the guest in Paris, together 
with Mr. Tonk, of the Messrs. Herrburger, Aére et fils, and 
was surprised and delighted by what I saw in their action 
factories. I can’t speak too highly in gratitude for the 
many courtesies they extended to me, but as the 
younger Mr. Herrburger is expected here next year 
perhaps I shall have a chance to get even with him. 

European pianos? Well, I went over for rest and 
pleasure, and so I didn’t bother myself much about the 
piano business. Of course I visited some factories in 
Germany and elsewhere, and I can frankly say that no 
instruments that I saw abroad can compare with our 
home product. However, the pianos made in Germany 
are by all odds far superior to those made in England 
or in France. The English makers say, “ We are going 
to use the full iron plate;" the Germans are using it. 

Because I did not visit many factories of the Old 
Country I don’t feel inclined to make comparisons be- 
tween their product and ours, except to say that from 
what I saw there they cannot touch us. 

Business this fall? Well, I’ve not been back long 


| enough to fully grasp the situation, but I think from 


course the Steinway piano, together with the Pease | 


what I have already learned that we are going to have 
an excellent fall trade. 
SYLVESTER TOWER, CAMBRIDEPORT— 

I am in New York with my son Herbert to-day on 
one of our usual busy trips to see our customers here. 
In all the years I have been in business—and my busi- 
ness was established in 1853—I have never had a sum- 
mer trade and such a brilliant fall opening as this year, 
We are driven up to the fullest capacity with orders for 
actions and action appurtenances, and as I make all the 
parts it facilitates the work for the piano manufacturer 
who orders from us. Myson Herbert has full charge 
of the manufacturing now, and he will answer all ques- 
tions on that subject put to him. Going to be very 
busy balance of this year. 

CHARLES FAHR, OF SOHMER & Co.— 

It is my theory to make a minimum number of styles, 
say four upright styles, instead of such a large variety, 
as it expedites the manufacture of the instruments and 
the filling of orders. Take, for instance, say, 10 styles 
of uprights and make the pianos in all the fancy woods 
now in vogue, as nearly all first-class manufacturers 
must. The woods are mahogany, two kinds of walnut, 
a rosewood finish, ebonized, Hungarian ash, two kinds 
of oak, cherry, satinwood, white mahogany and others. 
This makes enumerated about 12 kinds of fancy woods ; 
Io styles running regularly with five of these fancy 
woods would give us 50 different pianos in work, and if 
worked in duplicate 100 pianos. An order now comes 
for a number of pianos of a certain style, and that very 
style the factory is short of. You might have it in any 
of the other woods or you might have had any of the 
other styles, but the peculiar combination desired by 
the dealer is not finished. That’s the constant risk you 
run by having such varieties of styles. 

With a limited number of styles you could regulate 





the matter and the system would be simple and the 
facility for filling orders would be much greater. Of 
course I refer to such a large factory as that of 
Sohmer & Co., where the amount of stock, material and 
pianos in course of construction is immense, and to 
such a factory the reduction of styles would be a perfect 
boon. I believe in it. 


NEARLY $1,000,000 IN EX- 
PORTS. 











Oportunities for Reciprocal Trade. 


E append the official table received by us from the 

United States Treasury Department, showing 

the value and other details of imports and exports 

ending with the fiscal year June 30, 1889. This table is 

a valuable one at the present juncture, when the dis- 

cussion of the question of foreign pianos has reached 
an interesting stage : 

Tables of Importance. 








(COMPILED BY THE MusICAL CouriER.) 


VALUES OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


























SU GUE SOE Ny MOE vd dn ce vcnccnccecéddusebcocccescteuce $145,044 
” " 90g BOBS ns ocnvccseccccccccsesccsees 135.978 
Twelve months ending June 30, 1838 1,843.3 
- ” = gi “SRS © eee SS coos 3,70Re 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
} | Att Orner 
| OrGans. PIANos, AND Parts | ToTats 
| THEREOF. 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending June 30, “ 
ee as 400 | $22,556| 54 | $19,280 $3,378 | $50,214 
Month ending June 30, 
3BBQ....... veceessees| 604 | 40,917} 63 18,322 10,840 70,079 
Twelve months ending 
June 30, 1888..... -++| 8,753 | 570,266 | 639 | 208,765 129,509 908,540 
Twelve months ending 
June 30, 1889........ 10,724) 681,571 589 | 191,316 125,185 998,072 








Imports decreased about 6 per cent. and exports in- 
creased during the same period just 10 per cent., com- 
ing so closely to $1,000,000 ($998,072) as to use that sum 
in illustration. 

We also notice that United States Consul Eckstein, 
at Amsterdam, Holland, says in his report to the De- 
partment of State: 

The superior properties of the best makes of American pianos are ac- 
knowledged in Holland, and the fact that they cannot be manufactured at 
cheaper rates is deplored, There is also a large demand for American parlor 
organs. 

There has been, undoubtedly, a falling off in some of 
the articles imported under the head of musical mer- 
chandise, and this has been partly counterbalanced by 
an increase in the number of foreign pianos brought 
over, some of which came in duty free. Under the 
peculiar rulings or system of collecting statistics of im- 
ports, the Treasury Department cannot or does not give 
us any clue to work upon. THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
alluded to this condition of affairs in previous years. 
We were under the impression that a change would be 
made with a change of administration, but such has not 
been the case, and we are therefore unable to get official 
information regarding the number or value of any par- 
ticular kind of musical instrument zmported, which, of 
course, signifies that we are not able to say how many 
pianos came over, what value the appraisement repre- 
sented or how many came in duty free, although we 
know some were imported duty free. 

The foreign piano question is assuming proportions 
that will soon make it a familiar topic in all the piano 
and organ factories, offices and warerooms in the coun- 
try. We consider it our duty to place before the readers 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER the latest aspect of this in- 
teresting problem. 

Among letters received by us within a few days was 
one from Philadelphia, in which the writer says: “ I wish 
to introduce a magnificent instrument of one of the lead- 
ing European firms.” 

A large dealer in Maine writes: ‘‘ Would you be kind 
enough to send us the addresses of, say, a dozen promi- 
nent manufacturers of pianos in Germany and Eng- 
land ?” 

F. Bechtel, dealer (as his card says) “in imported and 
domestic pianos and organs,” Pittsburgh, writes that 
German pianos “are really good, and everybody to whom 
I sold either a C, Sheel or a Bechstein is perfectly satis- 
fied, and it is only a matter of time when people will 
cease to believe that German pianos don’t stand the 
climate.” 

We have also received information that Mr. Hoene, of 
the firm of Miller & Hoene, Pittsburgh, selected while in 
Germany a number of Roenisch pianos, manufactured 
by C. Roenisch in Dresden, thus giving the German 
piano additional stimulus in Pittsburgh. 
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GRATZ’S FOREICN PIANOS. 





Their Introduction in the United States. 
A Novel Scheme. 





F one could be suddenly transported from the noise 
and humidity of New York to the usually quiet 
little town of Heilbronn, Germany, and could go into 
the factory of Glass & Co., at No. 10 Obere Allee, he 
would witness a sight of unusual activity in every oue 
of its departments. If he were a New Yorker interested 
in the same industry he would at once be made to feel 
at home by familiar sights and sounds, and most of all 
by the seeing of familiar faces amidst the bustling work 
men. For there, in that busy shop over 3,000 miles 
away, are picked men from the best American factories, 
working side by side with their German fellows and 
showing them how pianos are made on the true Ameri- 
can system. German manufacturers, while slow to 
change their habits and methods, have in some in- 
stances copied or adopted a few of the salient features 
of our manner of piano construction, always with good 
effect so far as they have gone, but never before has a 
piano been built on the other side of the sea which was 
in every essential technical particular a counterpart of 
those made in the United States. 

Therefore it is of interest to look further into the 
particulars of this new departure; to see where it origi- 
nates; how it stands and what may be the ultimate re- 
sults of the enterprise. To that end a representative 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER on invitation called upon 
Mr. Wm. R. Gratz, who is the moving spirit in the mat- 
ter,and asked him for the particulars of his plans and 
projects. 

“T have been engaged in the music business in the 
United States for a great many years,” said Mr. Gratz, 
“and have spent the major portion of my time on the 
road, traveling all over the country and gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the peculiar conditions and the 
wants and requirements of the trade. When I started in 
the musical merchandise business on my own account, 
I met with the most strenuous opposition and many 
people predicted that I would never be successful. That 
I have succeeded is best evidenced by my present stand- 
ing and the trade which I hold and control. 

“ T have often thought that there was an opening in this 
country fora well made piano at a medium price, a piano 
better made and made of better material than the aver- 
age medium grade piano produced here, and one which 
at the same time could be sold at as low a figure, if not 
a little lower, than those now asked by our American 
manufacturers. I have talked the matter over with all 
of my friends in the trade, and they have universally as- 
sured me that they were in one way or another dissatis- 
fied with the instruments which they are handling, and 
they assured me of their support if 1 could supply them 
with something of finer quality at about the same 
cost. 

“So I have been corresponding with European mak- 
ers for two or three years and striving to solve the 
problem, knowing that if I could do so I would be able 
to open up a new field here and establish Jucrative con- 
nections with some of the best piano dealers we have. 

“When I was in Germany last I determined to settle 
the question, and visited a large number of factories in 
Germany. Finally, at Heilbronn I talked the matter 
over with Mr. Glass, and we concluded arrangements, 
the results of which will soon be felt in the United 
States. Mr. Glass has abundant capital, is building an 
addition to his already large factory, and is thoroughly 
in sympathy with my ideas of placing the goods onthe 
American market. In Germany, while some pianos are 
made with what might be termed ‘modern improve- 
ments,’ there is no factory which turns out instruments 
like the American piano in tone and appearance. My 
plan is not to introduce here a German upright con- 
structed on the American plan and retaining its German 
characteristics, but to bring over a piano which shall be 
in every way an American piano except that it is not 
actually made here. 

“In order that this should be accomplished I sent to 
the factory at Heilbronn a set of workmen whom I 
selected from among the best here, and there are now at 
work there men in every branch, from case makers to 
tone regulators, who will remain until the German 
workmen are thoroughly instructed in every particular 
of the requirements of this market. To begin with we 
shall make a large and a small upright, making both 
styles in oak, walnut, mahogany and ebony, all double 

veneered, with heavy iron plates, triple unisons, contin- 


and in cases which | am sure will greatly please my 
customers. The ebony veneer is something which has 
never been used here, and the way of applying it is 
novel and effective. 

“As a starter I have orders from 25 of the leading 
houses from here to San Francisco. These orders I 
shall fill as rapidly as possible, and then we shall see 
the results. I expect the first invoice to arrive about 
October 1, but I have given instructions not to hurry at 
the expense of perfection, so they may not be here just 
at that time. A great deal has been said lately about 
the raising of the present 25 per cent. ad valorem duty 
on musical instruments, so as to shut out the Euro- 
pean piano makers, but, in my opinion, the tendency 
is toward a reduction rather than toward an increase 
of the rate. In any event it will never effectually pre- 
vent the importation of German pianos, because they 
can be produced there cheaper and better than here in 
every respect. But there is no use of bothering our 
heads about this tariff question. 

“First rank piano makers in America have nothing to 
fear from German or French or English competition. 
Second, third and lower grade makers must meet a com- 
petition from the other side within a few years such as 
they have not before known. I am not attempting to 
bring here a piano of the Steinway grade and sell it for 
less. It cannot be done. The piano makers who are at 
the head in Germany charge in proportion as much as 
the leading makers do here. What I am going to do is 
to give tothe dealer a first-class piano which he can rec- 
ommend and warrant at the same price that he now 
pays for an instrument which he knows will never bear 
him out in his statements. They'll be here some time 
in October.” 











TERRITORIAL RICHTS. 








Some of the Trials which Beset Dealers and 
Manufacturers in the Adjustment 
of Territorial Infringements. 


II. 
HAT is the most aggravating case of troubles 
among your agents about territorial rights that 
you have tocontend with?” was recently asked of a 
well-known piano manufacturer. 

“Well, it’s hard to say just which particular kind of 
trouble is the most aggravating, because there are so 
| many different kinds or classes of difficulties that are 
| always coming up where agents are fighting among 
| themselves. But I had a case here a few days ago of a 
difference directly between an agent and myself that 
seems to me might be called most aggravating. The 
dealer is in business within a hundred miles of New 
York, and sells a few of our pianos a year and quite a 
number of cheaper makes. He buys on time, and once 
in a while, especially during the dull summer season, 
we have to renew for him. He had a note coming due 
not long ago, and I wrote to ask him if it was provided 
for, and he came down to see me, 

“*T'll pay that note when it comes due,’ he said ; ‘ but 
you must deduct from it my commission on that sale to 
Mr. Jenkins.’ 

“Upon investigation I found that a piano had been 
sold to the party by one of my wareroom salesmen and 
shipped to Mr. Jenkins at his summer residence in the 
same town that my agent came from. I found that Mr. 
Jenkins had previously bought a piano for his city resi- 
dence and that we might rightfully consider him as our 
customer. He had come this last time into our wareroom 
unsolicited and bought this second piano without men- 
tioning any dealer’s name at all. I explained the cir- 
cumstance to my agent and told him we could not allow 
him anything. He admitted that Mr. Jenkins had 
never been in his store, nor had he ever seen him to 
speak with him on the matter. He, however, had called 
upon Mrs. Jenkins at her house and solicited her cus- 
tom, and of course told me that he had tried to sell our 
piano and no other. 

“ Now, in all human probability this customer would 
never have thought of purchasing a piano from a small 
country dealer when he could come to our own ware- 
«rooms, where he already had bought one, and conse- 
quently knew the salesman and thought he could make 
better prices. None of these facts which I stated to the 
dealer, however, would satisfy him, and we compro- 
mised the thing and I gave him credit for a portion of 
the amount that he claimed. 





this sale he would have done so, and that we were 
obliged to protect his interests to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the wholesale and retail price on all 





pianos sold by us for delivery in his territory. In prin- 
ciple he was beyond doubt correct, but in this particular 
instance I allowed him a commission, so as to be sure 
of the payment of that note and not because I believed 
his claim on us to be just. 

“ He says that he is advertising our goods. So he is, 
and he is at the same time advertising other goods and 
the direct benefit that we derive from his advertising is 
very doubtful. Where he may spend a few hundreds 
in advertising his entire stock, we spend thousands in 
advertising our one instrument. If he sends to us a 
customer and notifies us that the trade is his, he gets 
his commission. Suppose, on the other hand, that a 
person reads our advertisement in a journal or magazine 
and writes us for particulars and prices. We are obliged 
to send him this letter and he calls on the party, finds 
they {cannot afford one of our pianos and sells them a 
cheaper make. Where dowe come in? Does he fee! 
called upon to remunerate us in any manner for the 
customer we have given him? Not much, as I tell you 
this territorial rights business is a mixed up, muddled 
up affair, and there doesn’t seem to be any plan by 
which the interests of all concerned can be properly 
considered and the differences fairly adjusted. 

“A board of trade? Well, by the time that is organ- 
ized and recognized, I don’t expect to have my soul 
tried by piano dealers.” 





STENCIL, OF COURSE. 





GAIN have we answered a number of stencil in- 
quiries, and among them the fellowing can be 
published : 
Sr. Louis, August 1, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Please let me know all about the Marchal & Smith pianos. Are they not 
stencil? What is the University piano and University organ? Also the 
building shown on the catalogue ? Yours, eeses 

Marchal & Smith on a piano signifies stencil. So does 
University. There is no Marchal & Smith piano factory, 
neither is there a factory where University pianos or 
organs as such are made. 

The instruments are made by some stencil piano and 
stencil organ makers and those names simply put upon 
them. Of course the factory building represented on 
the catalogue is fictitious. 


The Schillio Failure. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER last week an- 
nounced the failure of J. F. Schillio & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. The following is the list of attachments filed up 


to August 16: 
Cincinnati Piano and Organ Company.. .. 





«sss: $2,710.c0 





The John Church Company....... ...........+- 1,363.92 
Louie L. Sclwass (he PATtMee) s .i.6. cin cdicticcccscccsscoctcceses + 1,000.00 
Leanl qrodisern, adwartiobng, Glas e.cs05 .cctdecesescescsaee ‘ 618.95 
WO, AS Siuidkweccedetteccuse deesisbacd acecentseacs apeome GNI: 
Schillio was employed for one month by the Jesse French 


Piano and Organ Company Birmingham branch, during 
which time he wrote to the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
and other firms (on the letter paper of the French Company) 
asking for the agency of their respective pianos. He subse- 
quently formed a copartnership with a gents’ furnishing store 
keeper named Louis L. Schwarz. 

When the opening took place a great razzle-dazzle show was 
gotten up in the store in shape of a concert, with singers 
brought from Chattanooga and Cincinnati, and the local papers 
boomed it, but curiously enough Schwarz immediately after 
the concert published a dissolution notice. 

Schillio left ostensibly for New Orleans, but in reality 
skipped to Paris, where he is enjoying the exposition, having 
taken about $1,500 to $2,000 cash along. His letter and bill 
heads make him the agent of the Everett, Kroeger & Sons, J, 
Starr & Co., McEwen and C, A. Smith & Co. pianos, but 
some of these firms evidently did not transact business with 
Schillio, as they do not figure in the attachment proceedings, 
Among the merchandise levied upon by the sheriff was an 
Opera piano, No. 12,440. 

The salesman was Chas. W. Presley, who has sued ex-part- 
ner Schwarz for $150 salary. Court proceedings in the case 
are set down for September 2, and in the meanwhile we pon- 
der how it is possible that such fellows as this Schillio could 
ever have been credited, 








ANTED—Dealers within a radius of 150 miles of New 
York or Philadelphia to send me a list of second-hand 
square pianos they are willing to sell at reduced prices. Will 
take all I can get of 7 and 7% octaves, and will also buy 
squares that are out of condition. Send full particulars, 
name, number, condition, number of octaves, but do not 
bother about stencil pianos, as I would not purchase any but 
old legitimate squares, no matter how obscure the maker, 





“He insisted that he was working the territory as- 





uous hinges, ivory keys, swing desks, engraved panels, 





signed him for our goods and that if we had not made 


Address, ‘‘ Square,” care of THE MusicAL Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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CHICACO. 


——  >--—_——- 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Ce 
148 STATE-ST., 

Cuicaco, August 17, 1889. ] 

in much the same 


for a week oretwo back, that is to say 


URIER, | 


HINGS are progressing 
T way they have 
there is some retail trade and plenty of wholesale, enough re- 
tail business to keep the dealers at work and hopeful for the 
Great things are talked off for the future of this city, 
for instance, and the exhibition of 1892, 
and which, 


future 
the new drainage bill, 
h is confidently expected to be located here, 
employment to thousands of men and 
In fact, will give such an 


whi 
f secured, will give 
bring millions of dollars to the city. 
impetus to the growth and permanent progress of the city that 
there is danger of a subsequent reaction, We remember read- 
ing a mayazine article some few years since giving good, pun- 
gent reasons why Chicago was destined to become the largest 
city in the United States, and we must confess that while this 
may rot be the case, there was never in the history of the city 
a time when the prospects were brighter than at the present. 

We might go on and give some few details relating to the 
gossip going on among the trade ; we might say that the sale 
of birch cases for what is represented to be mahogany still 
goes on, or that one of the cheap organ makers of this city 
are representing their goods as better than the best, and that 
dealers and consumers should be careful to not believe all 
that is told them; but we shan’t, as we don’t like to find 
fault 

The only two items which are really of any importance is 
the fact that two more piano houses will start here almost im- 
mediately, and there is reason for believing that another one 
will be organized by the first of the coming year. 

Mr 


concern tor t 


C. B. Clemons, who has been with the Julius Bauer 


he past six years, a young man of undoubted 
ability and unblentished reputation, will begin the piano busi- 
No. 265 West Madison-st. on September 1. Mr. F. R 
a son of one of the members of the Crane Manufactur- 


Mr. Clemons, 


ness at 
Crane 
will be associated with and we 


ing Company, 


are assured that they have both capital and determination. 
The 
The other new party to enter the field is Mr. George Busse, 
Messrs. Bauer & Co., and 
Pferdner, & Co. and the 
who were burnt out at the Wabash- 


306 State-st., 


firm name will be Clemons & Crane, or vice versa. 


old employé of Julius 


aiso an 


more recently of Messrs Graf 


Standard Music Company, 
Mr 
n the same store with Mr 


ave. fire Buss will begin business at No. 
Joseph Bohmann, the violin maker, 


and has already secured the Ivers & Pond and the Newby & 


Evans pianos 
Mr. Busse is well known in the trade, honorable, and has 
the good wishes ot all alike 


Jenks & Co., Ill. 
goods of Messrs. Steger & Co., 


, have decided to 
handle the of this city, this 
latter named concern being another to enter upon the whole- 


Messrs, Floyd, of Elgin, 


sale trade. 


We are sorry to have to record the serious illness of Mr. 


J Densmore, the president of the Brown-Barron Piano 


Mr. Densmore 


ames 


Company, of this city. was visiting here for 
the first tinie 


Mr. J.V 


Thursday, 


after the incorporation of the company. 


Steger will leave next week, on Wednesday or 
for an Eastern trip and will go direct to Boston, 
and afier a visit to the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., will 
spend some time in New York, 

Neihart & Robinson, of Elmwood, Neb., are reported to 
have dissolved partnership. 

Mr. I 
of the 

Mr. 
isfied with the prospect and condition of the Weber Company. 
There 


ept that the 


Quin is again in Chicago looking after the interest 
New England Piano Company. 

Charles C. Curtiss is again at home and thoroughly sat- 
s nothing to add to what has 
retail business of the house here is unusually 
good for the time of year 


The Mehlin Catalogue. 
the of 
Mehlin & Sons, containing a descrip- 


are in receipt of new catalogue 


W E 


tion of 


Messrs. Paul G 


their various patented improvements, 
grand scale, the patent grand 


the patent cylinder top and tone reflector, the pat- 


patent grand plate and the 


all board, 


ent muffler, the patent end wood string bridge, the patent 
nger guard, the patent touch regulator, the patent ‘ har- 
monic scale"’ and the Bessemer steel action frame. Various 
excellent cuts illustrate the salient features of these patents, 
besides which the book contains five cuts of upright pianos 

ire noticeable for the excellence of the case designs, 
and several pages of reading matter of interest to the dealer, 
the intending purchaser and the general public. The book is 
excellentiy printed and bound. 


Phe patent upright grand scale is a remarkable application 
{ the principle of grand piano construction to the making of 
an upright instrument. Want of space prevents us from en- 
arging upon the novelty and importance of such features as 
tbe patent muffler, the patent touch regulator, the cylinder top, 
and other inventions which make the Mehlin & Sons piano a 


characteristic instrument that reflects the ideas and experience 


already been stated, ex- | 





| fung angetroffen ; 
| fiigung. 
such as the | 





and the inventive genius of a man who has for many years 
stood foremost in the rank of practical and theoretical piano 
manufacturers. We should like to direct particular attention 
to the designs of cases, which for their novelty, richness and 
general beauty are so far at the head of any offered for the fall 
trade. 

Altogether, Messrs. Mehlin are to be congratulated on the 
position and honor which they already enjoy in the trade, and 
we expect to have many occasions in the future to record their 
well deserved successes. 

We would suggest to all persons interested in the scientific, 
mechanical development of the modern piano that they pay a 
visit to Mr. Mehlin at his new factory. 
a man who has gone exhaustively into the subject of piano 


construction as applied to tone production, and one who will | 


prove a very mine of reliable, practical information, which is 
the result of his long years of study and experience and which 
they will see best illustrated in the magnificent instruments 
which he may well be proud t to > have bear his name. 








isanetaate Antwort. 
Redaction des “Mufical Courier’: 


Yn einer vorigen Nummer deS ,, Mufical Courier“ hat | 


eine mir gdnjlid) unbetannte Berfon, die ihren Namen 
mit Karl Witte unterzeichnet hat, ein offenes Schreiben an 
mid) geridtet, dejjen Snbhalt einem Raufbolde alle Ehre 
gemacht hatte. Dak ich mit meinem WAntwortfdreiben an 
Herr Paul de Wit, Redacteur der ,, Beitfdrift fiir Yn- 
jtrumentenbau,” in Leipzig, in ein bdfes Wespenneft greifen | 
wiirde, war id) mir im Voraus wohl betwupt, wie fdlimm | 
e8 aber in Dem Nefte hergeht, davon habe id) erjt wirflide 
RKenntnif durch Herrn Karl Witte’s Drohbrief erhalten. 
Die Sornesausbriiche des Herrn Karl Witte fcheinen ihm | 
jede Spur von Befinnung genommen ju haben, font hatte 
ex einfehen miifjen, dag, trobdem er der Meinung, dak Herr 
Paul de Wit auf feiner Gambe ein begabter Rimmitler ift, 
Diefer alS Redacteur einer Handlung an mich und gweier 
todter Freunde begangen hat, die feine Hocadjtung ver- 
dient. Sch fann meine Sache, indem ic) hier auf den 
, Mufical Courier“ vom 17, Yuli, 1889, hinwweife, dem 
geredjten Urtheile deS geehrten Lefers iiberlaffen. Gin 


jeder bon Shnen wird zu erwagen verftehen, dag wenn ihm | iF wirflid) amiifant, und verdient wohl eine Beriicfidti- 


an meiner Statt das betreffende Scbriftitii von LB. de W. 
in Die Hande gefommen wire, ob er nicht ein ahnliches ge- 
lindes Wntwortfdreiben, wie id) e8 gethan habe, an den Ab- 
fender ftellen wiirde. Wenn fic P. de W. aus Partei- 
qriinden verpflidtet fieht, feinen erften Soryphien, den id 
thatjachlic) mit feiner Silbe weder im Manujeripte nod in 


meinem Buche zu nahe getreten bin, an die Spike der heue | 


tigen Pianofunft zu Draéngen und fein Unmuth nur darin 
qipfelt, dap ic) mid) geredter Weife 


gehend 3u befpreden, nad) defjen Syftem zu bauen fic) die 
tiichtiqften Pianomadher fdhon feit Jahren offen erflart haben. 
jo hatte YB. de W. doch fein Recht dazu, auf meine freund- 
lid) gebaltene WUnfrage einen nidtrwiirdigen 311 
jdreiben. 

Wenn ics) in meinem WAntwortfdreiben an PB. de W. her- 


Brief 


vorhebe, dak er nicht genug gelernt hat, aud) nie geniigend | 
lernen wird, um iiber mich und meine Leiftungsfahigkeiten | 
im Pianobau urtheilen 3u finnen, fo habe id) diefe Mei- | 
nung nicht willfiibrlich) aus der Luft geqriffen, fondern fie | 


ift mir dDurd thatfachlide Beweife von ihm geworden. 

(3 war im Miéirz, 1885, als ich an Herrn P. de W 
$20 jandte, um fiir mid) in Deutfhland ein Patent auf 
die ,, Jutonation der Pianofaiten “ 3u erwirfen. Hierauf 
jdrieb mir Herr P. de am 31, Méar3, 1885, einen 
langen Brief deffen Nacdhfehrift buch{tablich lautet : 

Nachfhrift: ,, Die $20 find ingwifden per Pojtanwei- 


Dit} 
a0. 


fommt? ALS wenn ein Sdhneider fich auf die Lange cines | 
Nodes ein Patent nehmen wollte.” (Sehr geijtreidh, aber 
fiir mid) Durchaus nicht fhmeidhelhaft gefagt.) Auf einer | 
Pojtfarte fdhreibt Herr PB. de W. unter WAnderen Hieriiber : 
» + Halte die Sache ftir Unfinn.” 

Wer fich fiir diefe Sache intereffirt, laije fic das 
341,003, Stringing Yianos,” aus Washington 

Um Ddajjelbe 3u verftehen und beurtheilen 3u 
mug man freilic) etwas mehr gelernt haben als 
nur zu wiffen, dak wenn man eine Saite in ihrer Mitte 
theilt, fo ertint fie eine Octave Hoher. Hitte id) Herrn 
Y. de W. gefdrieben, ich wolle vierdhirige Piano bauen 
mit z1weifacder Saitenlinge und dreifacder Saitendide, er 
wire moglider Weife entziict von diejer Jdee gerwefen. 
Bei alledem Habe ich gu bemerfen, das Herr PB. de W. 
obigen Sehreiben beifiigte: ,,NRehmen Sie mir meine 


» Mo. 


fonumen. 
fonnen, 


They will find in him | 


veranlapt fiihlte | 
Theodor Steinway’s Errungenfdaften im Pianobau eine | 


id) Halte diejelben hier gu Yhrer Vere | 
Wiffen Sie wie mir Yhr Patentgefud vor= | 


Batent | 


Offenhergigteit nicht iibel ;“ und ic) Habe fie ihm wirtlid 
| nidjt iibel genommen. ; ich habe nad diefem jahrelang in 
| befter Freundfdaft brieflicy mit ihm verfehrt und nad) wie 
| vor fiir feine ,, Seitidrift” gefdrieben und gearbeitet. Wie 
| fonnte mid eine ehrlice Meinung von Y. de W. frinten ? 
‘Rae der Erfenntnif fonnte id mir nidt entwebren, dah 
‘dag PBegriffsvermigen bei B. de W. auf afujftifaem Ge- 
biete in befdrainften Grengen ftand. Wie anders verhalt 
| e8 fic) mit feinem Sdhreiben vom 2. Juni, 1889 ; in diefem 
‘judht er mid) mit jeder Seile zu beleidigen. Durd) die 
Raps fhe Mittheilung fagt er mir in’8 Geficht, daf id ein 
Menjd) bin der vom Pianobau nichts verfteht. Yn der 
Stellung, die ich befleide, dDurfte ich mir eine derartige Ge- 
meinbeit nicht ungeriigt von ihm bieten faffen. Wenn 
fein Freund Karl Witte fo einfiltig war die mir gebotenen 
Beleidigungen bemanteln gu wollen, indem er bemerft dab 
Herr YB. de W. fo giitiq war mir feine Meinung mitzu- 
theilen, fo will id) hierauf eingehen, indem id) bemerfe, dak 
id fo liebenSwiirdig war, in Anerfennung der Bemiihungen 
¥. de W., ihm aud meine Meinung 3zufommen ju laffen. 
Dah ich die ganze Gefdhichte vor die Oeffentlichfeit gebradht 
habe, hat feinen Grund darin, weil der Brief vom Herrn 
|B. de W. deutlich genug zeigt, wie fehamlos hinter meinen 
Niicen gegen mich gearbeitet und mbglider Weife auc) ge- 
logen wird. So habe ich auch hier offen geftanden, den 
Herrn Karl Witte im VBerdadht, dak er fich gu Dem Sedhrei- 
ben bat engagiren lafjen, denn er empfiehlt fic, wie id 
hore, fiir Ueberfegungen in englifder Sprache. Méiglider- 
| weife ift ihm fiir jede grobe Beile oder gemeinen Wus- 
| driiden, Die an mid) in feinem Schriftitiide geridjtet find, 
eine ertra Belohnung geworden, denn im anderen Falle 


| hatte er fid) woh! in feiner Ausdrudsiweife mehr gemapigt 


gebalten. 

Herr Karl Witte ergeht fich in den niedrigften Kraft- 
ausdriiden iiber die Schmach, die id) feinem Freunde }. de 
YW. zugefiigt habe. Er verlangt unter Drohungen, dah 
id) Die Ere feines Freundes wieder herjtelle, u. f. w.; 
dabei haben mir beide Herren fein gute Haar auf meinem 
Haupte gelafjen. Die Forderung vom Herrn Karl Witte 


qung des verehrten Lejers. 

Um Ddiefe beiden Herren werde id) meine Feder nicht 
| mehr gebraucen, fie find fir mid) gang abgethan, denn 
| Menjdjen fiir die id) feine Achtung habe, bringe ich nicht 
| gern Die geringfte Beit zum Opfer. 

Siegfried Hanjing, 
New Yorf. 


N conversation with a gentleman not engaged in 
I the music business, but who takes an interest in 
| THE Musicau Courter, he spoke of the crusade of this 
paper against the stencil piano and organ, and asked us: 
“If a dealer wishing to use his own name on an instru- 
ment has it preceded by the words ‘made for,’ as for 
instance, 


MADE FOR 


Jones & Co., 


| would the practice meet with the disapproval of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER?” 

“No,” we replied, ‘‘a stencil fraud piano is one which 
bears a name that falsely indicates its origin or does not 
indicate it at all.” 

“Why, then,” he asked, 
And we answered him plainly: 

| whole error and evil of this stencil business lies. 


“don’t dealers do this?” 
“There is where the 
A 
| false or misleading name is put on a piano with the delib- 
erate idea and intention of giving it a false value. If a 
| dealer would prefix the words ‘made for’ to his own 
| name it would at once necessitate his explaining some- 
| thing or everything about the origin of the instrument 
| or would at Jeast remove from it the idea that he was the 
manufacturer. Then, if his name was of value, as some 
dealers claim their name is, he would retain all of this 
| value, at the same time removing the element of decep- 
| tion. Some of the largest firms in the business who 
handle their cheap pianos with the idea of advertising 
their own firm name and not the name of any particular 
maker, have adopted the suggestion of. THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER, and now have their cheap stock—and all 
stenci] pianos are cheap stock—stenciled with the words 
‘made for’ preceding their own name.” 

It is only those dealers who wish to take an unfair 
advantage of the ignorance of the general -public that 
are afraid of those two little words “ made for’” 
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Criticising Hipkins. 


A. J. Hipxruns: ‘‘ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and 
Unique.” The selection, introduction and notes by A. J. 
Hipkins. Edinburgh: Black, 1888. With fifty colored 


plates ; 188 pages, fol. 
(Translated for Tue Musicat Courier.) 
(Continued.) 
IPKINS asserts that the pandarina in Plate 
30 has five pair of strings ; the drawing shows only four 
and one single string ; the instrument, too, has only nine pegs, 
not ten. 

It will be seen from these instances that my censure is not 
devoid of foundation. I must, however, expressly declare 
that in spite of this the work contains very much that is good, 
and that the designs are surprisingly lifelike and to all appear- 
ances reliable and true, so that one seems to be contemplating 
the originals. Indeed, to a certain extent, they can be used 
as actual originals for comparison and independent study. It is 
to be wished that similar works could be arranged for the 
numerous old instruments in the Paris, Brussels and other 
collections. But to show of what unappreciable value the 
investigation of old musical instruments is, not only for the 
special science of musical history, but also for the history of cul- 
ture and the world, I will crave permission to add some wider 
reaching observations to my remarks on particular points. 

The general inclination is to date the instrumental music, 
properly so called, of the northern nations from the Crusades, 
and to point to the influence which the Orientals have exer- 
cised in the West. Hipkins, indeed, goes so far as to refer 
back to the Orientals, not only lutes and guitars and likewise 
bow instruments—which, indeed, with considerable reserva- 
tion may be granted—but also ascribes to the Orient* bag- 
pipes, while others even add trumpets and kettledrums. Al- 
though, he thinks, there was already in the West a simple kind 
of bagpipe, that is, with a windbag and pipe, yet the modern 
form, that is, with an additional pipe for melody, was first in- 
troduced by the Crusaders. To start with, he points to the 
scale of the Western, that is, the Scotch bagpipe, which has a 
neutral third (¢., ¢. a 134 tone lying between a major and a 
minor third), which accords with the theory of the Arabian 
musician Zalzol, 

This can be granted, for the neutral third of Zalzol actually 
dominated Arabian popular music from the eighth to the tenth 
century, and, what is very important, it was not at alla 
theorem, but an empirical result, and probably goes back toa 
primitive Babylonian and Syrian system of music.¢ More- 
over, this neutral third is constant t also in the flutes of the 
Arabs, for the reason that the boring of the holes io the flute 
so as to produce a natural scale was at all periods difficult, and 
is difficult even to-day. And this is the case not only of the 
third, but likewise of the sixth of the major scale.§ Ears, not 
finely cultured, so accustomed themselves, by continual hearing 
it, to this unnatural scale that they finally lost the feeling tor 
the natural scale ; and this is actually the case of the Orientals, 
according to numerous accounts, for even in antiquity so 
much is said of the flute music of Asia Minor that the flute 
can be described as the Oriental national instrument. The 
Arabs make no exception, for, although they have later 
adopted a stringed instrument as their national one, yet the 
Arabs of antiquity are, in a musical point of view, named, 
only and solely, as flute players. The Greek proverbs spoke 
of Arabian flute players. Alfarabi speaks of ‘‘ very many kinds 
of flutes.” The lute also, not having a string for each note as 
the harp has, is subjected to almost the same laws as the flute. 

It is not surprising, but quite consistent, that peoples with a 
national instrument of the flute character should exhibit corre- 
sponding phenomena in their system of music. Other nations, 
however, that only or solely, or usually, employed stringed 
instruments, that is, when these, like the harp, had a string 
for each note—and this was the case with the Indo-Germanic 
race—were not, by the inadequate construction of their instru- 
ments, injured in their feeling for the natural scale. On this 
account we find in such nations the pure diatonic scale, and it 
was this circumstance by which the northern branches of this 
race, which never adopted Asiatic flute music, as, to their dis- 
grace, the ancient Greeks did, were put in the full possession 
of an unperverted, harmonious music feeling which led them 
to the complete development of Triad music. This conception 
appears to me not far fetched; it leads, too, as [ have con- 
vinced myself by numerous investigations, to the most sur- 
prising elucidations of many hitherto obscure points of musi- 
cal history of which I can here mention only one. That is, 
everywhere where the Indo-Germanic race adopted flute 
music, the feeling for the natural scale and for the harmony it 
held concealed was so active that it violently struggled against 
the inharmonious, because unnatural, scale of flute music, at 
its first approach. Hence, as far as possible, the disagreeable 
intervals were avoided also in stringed instruments, and left, 
by. preference, unplayed. We see this, ¢ g., among the 
ancient Greeks with the so-called enharmonic scale, which 





* Introduction, p. 13, Plate V. 

+Land. ‘ Recherches sur !' Histoire de laGamme Arabe.”’ 
Pp. &4 and 53. 

¢ Ebenda, p. 50. 

§ With the above conclusions it must be remembered that the beginning 
tone of the tone scale of wind instruments is i# fraxi neglected on 
account of its unpleasant sound, but in theory must be taken into account. 
Hence arises a crowd of fundamental distinctions, which I cannot here 


Leide, 1884, 


simply skipped those intervals, and so, too, the old Scotch 
melodies aveided them as far as possible. This is the reason 
why the old Gaelic scale to a certain extent reminds one of 
Asiatic conceptions of a musical system. 

We have, therefore, no proof whatever fora direct introduc- 
tion during the Middle Ages—and that in the comparatively 
late time of the Crusades—and the above reason is only the 
consequence of a universal natural cause, which must make 
itself felt here as well asthere. I might have, for that matter, 
expressly given a warning against ascribing too much to the 
influence of the Crusades and especially of Oriental music in 
the West. The North possessed a living spring of music which 
flowed abundantly long before the Crusades, as long and more 
pure than that of classical antiquity, and when the Middle Ages 
came musical sensibility was presumably so firmly implanted 
that it could no longer be lightly influenced by factors that 
quickly passed away. 

Nor can I thoroughly agree with what Hipkins alleges con- 
cerning ancient instruments, the /ituws*, that is to say, and the 
buccina, represented in Plate 39. The drawings were made 
from imitations which the conservator of the great instrumental 
collection at Brussels, Victor Mahillon, had prepared from the 
originals at Rome and Naples. I must here remark that there 
are larger specimens of the buccina in the Museo Nazionale of 
Naples. which exhibit a cross bar that divides the circle, 
formed by the bending of the tube, into two almost equal parts. 
To hold this cross bar the instrument has metal cross tubes, so 
that the buccina recalls, not only in name (Middle Age 
French, buisine ; German, busine, pusine, pusane) but in form 


our trombone (posaune). This instrument is a primitive 
European, especially Etruscan, instrument, not originally 
Roman. 


The remark of Hipkins is quite correct, that it is a matter 
of indifference whether this kind of instrument was blown by 
Egyptian, Greek or Roman mouths ; the blowing of it led in 
all cases to notes that form harmony, and, I may add, if a 
whole chorus of such performers played, the natural Triad 
harmony is simply inevitable. Hipkins really relies on Karl 
Engel and where he departs from him he would have 
done better to indicate the fact distinctly. Thus Enget+ 
gives a sketch of a Jewish horn from the great synagogue, 
St. James’ place, Aldgate, and a horn from the same syna- 
gogue figures also as the final vignet of the present work. 
But the two instruments have only this in common—they are 
both horns. The instrument of Hipkins has a tooth ornament 
and is evidently an artistic production of good design, while 
that in Engel is a natural, simple cow’s horn. 

It is impossible that the two sketches refer to one and the 
same original ; but that one and the same synagogue has two 
such old horns is nowhere stated by Engel or Hipkins, and 
the latter ought to have given some light on this. In like 
manner the signals to be blown by these horns as Hipkins 
gives them are different trom those which Engel notes, and 
while the former says that the Spanish Provencal Jews differ 
little in this point from the German Jews, Engel says the op- 
posite. Who is right? The investigator who has extraordinary 
opportunities to acquire certainty about such a remote terri- 
tory ought to exercise careful criticism on what has been 
already done by others in the like subject. 

Another horn of the Middle Ages ¢ arouses my lively at- 
tenuon. The letters A, G, L, A appear to me to be intended 

for the initial letters of Hebrew words. The occurrence of 

them in this place reminds one of the employment of horns 
prescribed in Exodus, which is still preserved in the syna- 
gogues. Nothing can be inferred from this, as far as anything 

international is concerned. Besides, the instrument bears the 

name of its maker, Johannes de Allemaine me fecit. Here we have 

a palpable evidence for the fact, conjectured from other sources, 

that in the Middle Ages England anc Germany were, musically, 

in active commercial relations of exchange and barter. Espe- 

cially after the labors of the Irish monks for the introduction of 

Christianity into Germany this intercourse was kept up, 

through almost all the Middle Ages. 

As early as the eighth century there occurs a case of musi- 

cians being summoned Abbot 

Cuthbert, of Wearmouth and Jarrow, writes to the successor of 

“Boniface at Maintz: ‘* I shall be glad to have a musician here 

who can play on that kind of zither which is called a rote by | 
us, for I have a cithara, but no artist for it. If it is not in- 

convenient send me such a performer.” As a further proof, 

and atthe same time an explanation of the other, the life of 

St. Dunstan, in one of the MSS. of St. Gall, of the eleventh 

century, contains the gloss: Sumpsit citharam, quam lingua 

paterna (i. e., Anglo-Saxon) hearpan vocanos.§ At the same 

time the Scots, Halias and Aaron, were in succession abbots 

at Cologne, the latter being a zealous promoter of music. 

Finally, representations of the Gaelic crwdd often appear in 

the wall paintings and miniature paintings of Middle Germany | 
in the twelfth century. 

It is to this time of abundantly proved connections between 
England and Germany that the horn of Dover and its maker, 
John the German, must be assigned. All proofs of this kind 


from Germany to England. 





* Emil Braun (Die Ruinen and Museum, Rome, p. 796; Ambros, I., 516), 

mentions a /itwas, found at Vuici in 1832, while the one here represented 

was discovered at Caere, in 1827. Consequently, the remark that the one fig- 

ured here as the only known specimen is false. | 
+ The music of the most ancient nations. Fig. 92. | 

t Plate r. 

§ Hoffemes St. Gallens altdeutsche Sprachschatze, St. Gallen, 1844- 





discuss, as it would lead me too far from my task. 


1849, Vol. IIT., p. 594. 
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may, indeed, be more important for the general history of 
music than for the knowledge of instruments, and a pragmatic 
history of instrumental music will easily appreciate them as 
soon as it regards the fact that in the Middle Ages and far 
beyond them Germany was the classic land of instrument 
making. Neither the Romans nor the Arabs aided the West 
to attaining such a flourishing growth of instrumental! music. 
The foundation of this, its own most peculiar possession, 
was laid by the North itself and by the German race in the 
| first place. How strongly it knew how to build! German 
names from the times of Pepin and Charles the Great, through 
Bernhard the German, to the present day mark the progress 
of development in organ building. 

The construction of violins begins with the names of Lucas 
Maler and Dieffenbrucker ; German instruments and German 
performers were everywhere called after Germany, agd the 

| theory of instrumental music would present a sorry appear- 
the names of Hucbald, Notker,* Schlick, Vir- 
Even in the seventeenth cen- 


ance without 
dung, Nachtgall, Agricola, &c. 
tury the German instruments were praised as unsurpassable, 
and this seems no exaggeration in the mouth of the French- 
man Mersenne. As regards the art of using in-truments, 
anything said in behalf of Germany is superfluous, for instru, 
mental music and Germans are inseparable ideas in the 
thoughts of modern nations. An historical phenomenon of 
such extent can only arise from the efforts of a thousand 
years, and therefore let us be cautious in ascribing to the 
South or the East, without thoroughly convincing reasons, an 
art which found a permanent home in those regions only 
among nations akin to us. Most writers on music of late 
years would most gladly maintain that when Sir Roland blew 
his oliphant he blew on an Arabian horn a melody he had 
heard from his enemies. 

I conclude with two remarks, with which, I think, Mr. Hip- 
kins will be personally pleased. He possesses the Jute o- 
Karl Engel, of the year 1600. + The collection of musical 
instruments that belonged to Paul de Wit, of Leipsic, lately 
acquired by the Prussian Government, contains a lute which 
seems almost perfectly to agree with the former even to the 
small ornaments and the color. Only the collar is different. 
In the instrument here it is at right angles to the neck; 
different, too, is the number of strings, which in it amount 
only to twelve arranged in pairs. It seems to me as though, 
in the lute of Mr. Hipkins, the increase in the number of 
strings had caused an alteration of the collar, which was set 
at an oblique in place of a right angle to obtain greater re- 
sistance. At this very date of 1600, as Hipkins, too, remarks, 
changes in the lute took place on account of the increase of 
the strings. 

The harpsichord which, as mentioned at Plate 35, 
Tschudi sent to Frederick the Great on the occasion of the 
victory of Prague, and which Hipkins on a special visit to 
Berlin and Potsdam could not find, is probably the one now 
His conjecture, too, seems 


is 


in the Hohenzollern Museum. 
to be right that Kirkman (or more correctly Kirckmann) was 
concerned in the instrument, for it resembles in all essential 
respecis—that 1s, in the interior arrangements as Hipkins 
describes them—a harpsichord of Jacob Kirckmann, 1761, 
which is comprised also in the above mentioned De Wit col- 


lection. OsKAR FLEISCHER. 








Vose, Every Time. 
PARTY out in Missouri, who is sensible 


enough to inquire of THE MusicaL Courter before 
purchasing a piano, sends us the following : 
New Haven, Franklin County, Mo., August 16, 188. 


Editors Musical Courier 

I would like to ask about the Vose & Sons piano, as to its merits and 
its manufacture. Also about the Marchal & Smith. What grade of piano 
1s it? Yours respectfully, CHARLES ALDER. 

If you are in doubt as between these instruments, cease 
hesitating at once and buy a Vose & Sons piano every time. 
They are all right, and you will not regret your purchase 
Don't buy any Marchal & Smith piano, as there is no such 
factory, and the piano is a stencil piano; a purchaser cannot 
tell who made it. Buy the Vose & Sons piano. They have 
one of the finest piano factories in the country. 








ANTED—By a traveling piano salesman the privilege 
to sell installment or lease contract blanks, Anyone 
having a practical blank of the kind can send sample and price 
to dealers, with commission on sales, to Edward Edwards, care 
of THE MusicaL Courtrr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—By a traveling salesman, an arrangement 

with several supply houses to ‘‘boom” their special- 

ties while on the road. A good scheme to get a “pull” on 
the manufacturers by influencing the dealer. Address, in 


| confidence, Edward Edwards, care of THE MusicaL CourigEr, 
| 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ANTED—An organ action maker, who also under- 

stands how to make stop actions and fly finishing. 

Address ‘‘ Organ,” care of THE MusicaL Courigr, 25 East 
Fourteenth st., New York. 

J OTICE—On and after Monday, August 19, the address of the Schu- 

bert Piano Company will be at our new factory, East 134th-st., New 

Scuuspert Piano Company, 
Peter Duffy, President. 


4 
York. 





* Or those German authors whom we group under this name. 
+ Plate 15. 
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Mr. Francis Bacon Is Right. 
HE “ghost of that piano dinner” seems to 
trouble the editor of a certain music trade paper, His 
That his early train- 
It is 
evident that his conscience reproves him for the silly twaddle 
He reminds us of Lord Macau- 


—Hemming & Joslyn, 


antipathy to BACON again shows itself. of the Haines piano. 
ing should lead him to abhor BACON is quite natural. 
cil Bluffs, Ia., 
he printed about the dinner, board of accordeons. 
lay's criticism of the poet Southey, 
A more insufferable jester never existed. He very often 
attempts to be humorous, and yet we do not remember a sin- 
occasion on which he has succeeded further than to be 
quaintly and flippantly dull, He cannot quote Francis Bugg, 
renegade Quaker, without a remark on his unsavory 
name. A wise man might talk folly like this by his own fire- 
but that any human being after having made such a joke 
should write it down, and copy it out, and transmit it to the 
printer, and correct the proof sheets, and send it forth into 
the world, is enough to make us ashamed of our species. 
FRANCIS BACON, 


to be educated in Europe. 
gle 


the 


side, 





Hastings & Winslow ‘Madaiabe, te ee 
HERE is no varnish used by piano manufac- 

turers in this country that enjoys a better reputation, 
gives greater satisfaction and produces more duplicate orders 
than the varnish made by Hastings & Winslow, at Montclair, 
N.J. These people have sold and are at present disposing 
of varnish to the best firms in the trade in New York, Boston, 
throughout New England and the West, and their business 
with the piano trade has more than doubled in two years on 
the strength of the quality and character of the varnishes they 
make, We would suggest to piano manufacturers who have 
not dealt with this firm to give them a trial, and they will learn 
something that will be of benefit to them and the pianos they 
make, 


$3,000. 


ville, Schuyler County, IIL, 


age. 


—Chicago ‘‘ Presto.” 








Mr, Albert Behning, while ascending the stairway of the of Behning & Sons. 
Behning factory, was struck in the left eye by a strip of mold- 


ing carried by a workman coming down, and sustained a se- 


tory 


vere injury. He is now submitting to medical attendanceand | work, the scale, 


hopes to be all right again in a few weeks. 


Trade Notes. 


the new piano and organ house at 
Spokane Falls, Wash., have made application for the agency 


has invented an improvement of the finger- | 


—Mrs. Mathias Gray, of San Francisco, left for Germany 
on the Werra, last Saturday, with her young son of 14, who is | 


—There were delegates from many varnishers’ unions at the 
convention held in Chicago last week to organize the Interna- trade are the following : 
tional Brotherhood of Varnishers. 

—The twelfth annual picnic and summer night's festival 
of the employés of Wesse!l, Nickel & Gross will take place 
at Lion Park on Saturday night, August 31. 


—Mr. Otto Wessell, of Wessell, 
Frederick Dietz, of George Steck & Co., 
| week at Margaretville, in Ulster County, where their families 


| —As we go to press we learn that a fire in the building No. 
298 Broadway has damaged the stock of Messrs. Jacot & 
Sons, manufacturers of music boxes, to the reported extent of 
Insurance not stated. 


—Mr.C, C. Yates, lately selling pianos and organs at Rush- 
and vicinity, is wanted for forgery, 
the amounts footing up several thousands of dollars, 
descrioed as quite heavy set, dark complexion, weighing from 
165 to 175 pounds, and is in the neighborhood of 35 years of 
Any information that will lead to his apprehension should 
be sentto John Neill, sheriff, Rushville, Schuyler County, II. 


—No dealer visiting New York to make selections for his 
stock of goods for the fall trade should fail to visit the fac- 
They have displayed there their 
new styles of uprights in various woods worked into cases so 
attractive that they will at once attract attention. 
action, &c., 
standard of excellence, and one has only to see and hear them 


to realize that it is to the advantage of every dealer to ex- 
amine and purchase them. 

—James Stevens, a piano maker, 43 years old, who 

| is cut of work and homeless, was held in $1,000 bail in the 


—J. T, Henderson, of the Mueller Music Company, Coun- Yorkville Police Court Thursday morning on a charge of 


grand larceny. Stevens had food and shelter during the 
early summer from Mrs, Julia Sherman, of 98 Lexington-ave., 
| and repaid her kindness by stealing $110 from her on July 4. 

| He was not seen again until that night, when he was arrested 
on Second ave. by a detective of the Eighteenth Precinct. 


| —Among patents recently granted of interest to the music 


| For a piano, to F, Schaaf..............c0cceececs No. 407,695 
For mechanical organ, to E. S, Votey........ «.++No. 407,801 
For reed organ, to E, S, Votey.........0sccccnce No. 407,800 
For governing mechanism for reed organ, to E, S. 

WOR echbensaes Spgnary awa nmeee noid Re keRe .No. 407,802 


Nickel & Gross, and Mr. 
spent a few days last 


A trade mark has been granted to Mason & Risch 
on a reed organ......... gee 16,872 
—Mr. J. W. H. Eckert, the New Orleans agent of Messrs. 
E. G, Harrington & Co. and others, has been released ona 
bond of $1,600 to appear before the November term of the 
court. It is reported that many inconsistencies and omissions 
have been found in his original statements, and it is the 
avowed determination of his creditors to get a settlement in 
full or else to send him to jail. 


—A New England manufacturer says that street musicians 
are a serious expense to manufacturing companies in country 
towns. A gypsy girl playing a tambourine recently passed his 
establishment, and, he says, cost the eompany about $200. 
Every employé in the big factory ran to a window, and work 
was suspended for fully a quarter of an hour, Every circus 
parade costs them hundreds of dollars, and when a minstrel 
brass band marches by it costs from $25 to $50. 


gag ccay! WANTED—As traveler for piano factory by 
an experienced and successful factory salesman of wide 
trade and territory acquaintance—steady in habits, a hard 
worker and capable of handling any trade. Address 
‘*Traveler,” care of THE Musicat Courter, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 


He is 








The interior 


are fully up to their usual 











ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 
Delight Customers. 





([@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


Grand and Upright Grand Pianos 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST GRADE, 


Ferony ano Wancnooms: Nos, 461, 463, 465, 467 West 401m Sreeer, conver Tewrm Avenue, Mew Yors, 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


* PATENTED +IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 


Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Brid 


Touch K lator, 
"Finger Guard’ 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS. 


T | E would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and 
im We are supplying many of the largest houses 














print, in any quantities, at very low prices. 
in the country with imprinted books, 


to Dealers on application, Address 


THE S. BRAINARD'’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AT MUNICH. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW COURSE ON SEPTEMBER 16, 1889. 





Departments: Organ, Counterpoint and Composition (Professor JosEF RHEINBERGER), 
Piano, Singing, Harmony, String and Wind Instruments, Harp, Dramatic Instruction in 
Opera and Drama Prospectus to be had at SCHIRMER & CO., New York, or upon 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


KARL FREIHERR VON PERFALL. 


application to the Secretary of the 


The Royal Director: 


and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars | 








KELLMER 


PIANO © ORGAN WORKS, 


mA mL S ON; PAs 
&” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Coscerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


FRENCH, 


Taught practically by personal, special and rapid 
masthead. Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (no Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), anda high graduate of the Univ ersity of | 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. roo W. 86th Street, | 
New York City. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
Teacner or Dramatic Art, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty. 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 





ALBERT KUENZLEN, 
Violin Instructicn and Ensemble pueme- Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New Yor! 














COURIER. 


THE MUSICAL 











WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., | 
4NEW ¢+YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; | 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, Mme, DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 

















In consequence of urgent requests, 





Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
4 NEW ¢ YORK. e a Empress of Germany, 
BRANCH Begs to announce that her address is 


17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 





GRESTABLISHED. 1853, 
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MERIDEN, CT., 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. U.S.A. 
Received Highest Award _ Ss Cuntataiel Sebiaten, srs for pocagt and Evenness of rs + N OF 
WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 ots 21 W294 St., me Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. yy NAT L 
CAprraL MECN LL 
Tue COLBY PIANO CO.,)  wagnc- 
al ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF — IN ey . ee 


UNE QUALLEDFOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME SWEET 


OF TONE 
SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright «Pianos, 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. j 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 














MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ry, 






171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y, 


| 1 
Address all New York communications to the Manufacto 
Brooklyn. 


210 State Street. 


Brapeury Music Hatt, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 











L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


oat 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


A DPR 





260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


KRAKAUER 





R BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 














JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Emerson Piano Company. 





The New York Branch, 92 Fifth-ay. 
have during the past few months fre- 


E 

W quently referred to the New York branch wareroom of 
the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, that the mere men- 
tion of the fact that it was opened last week will suffice at this 
time lhe wareroom, located at 92 Fitth-av., is one of the 
imposing business establishments on that great thoroughfare, 
and the company bave already put into stock a large number of 
their various styles of uprights in plain and fancy woods, con- 
stituting as beautiful and attractive an assortment of pianos as 
can be found in any wareroom. 

The point we have made and will continue to make with the 
Emerson Piano Company is a much more important one than 
any possible personal compliment or compliment paid to the 
members of the company or their employees can be, and yet, 
at the same time, it includes within itself a compliment more 
valuable, especially because it is deserving, than any mere 
idle puffery. Our point is that the product, the piano of the 
Emerson Piano Company, is the great feature at 92 Fifth-av., 


New York city, and when within a month the musicians, 
the teachers, the pianists, return to New York and begin to 
drop into the wareroom of the Emerscn Piano Company a 
musical instrument will respond to their touch that will aston- 
ish one and all of them —a musical instrument that, in every 


respect, must meet the approval of persons with a true and 
proper musical temperament, especially such as understand 
and know what a piano should be, That’s our point! 
Apropos of the above, we reprint the following from the 
**News:” 

You are Old, Father William. 


You are old, Father William, the young man said, 


Galveston 


And your hair has become very white, 
And yet as much music seems stuffed in your head, 
As would give half a dozen delight. 


In my youth, said the father, my tastes were so true, 
That my pleasures had requisite zest, 

And of the players, and singers, and instruments too, 
My instincts demanded the best. 


But you never enthuse, said the youth to his dad, 
If another piano is used, 
Than the one you affect. Is it only a fad 


Just to praise it, to keep you amused ? 


My son, said the sage, you awaken my fears, 
I would fain think your intellect bright ; 

But the Emerson, aye, for the last forty years, 
Has knocked others as higb as a kite. 


You are old, and I see you're determined to gloat 
Over music you heard in your prime, 

As sounds from pianos, or fiddle, or throat, 
Float back through the vista of time. 


Your vistas be hanged ! the father did shout, 


For the Emerson stands out alone : 
In the mind of no artist remains there a doubt, 
That ‘tis perfect in touch and in tone. 


ANTED—An experienced bellyman and finisher for a | 


piano factory in New York State. Employment 
guaranteed to a good man, 


CAL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


| 


A Correction. 
To the Editor of the Free Press: 
EAR SIR—On July 18 last the following 


item appeared in the columns of your paper : 


Arrested for Embezzlement. 

When T. K. Milne, now agent of Hudson Brothers, music dealers of 
Plattsburgh, arrived here on the Chateaugay he was surprised to find 
himself almost immediately in the gentle but unrelenting grasp of Chief 
of Police Dumas. After he had recovered from his astonishment suffi- 
ciently he was informed that he was wanted on the charge of appropri- 
ating funds, to the amount of $40 to $50, to his own use while in the em- 
ploy of Bailey’s music rooms, a warrant having been issued for his arrest 
on the complaint of Mr. H. W. Hall, the manager. After prolonged but 
not deep meditation he concluded to settle the matter, which he did by 
paying the amount misappropriated and costs. This was not Milne’s 
** first offense,’’ but it is to be hoped it is his last. 

In the publication of this item, your paper, doubtless unin- 
tentionally, did me a great wrong and injustice. The state- 
ments in it are false from the beginning to the end. I was 
not arrested for embezzlement, and never have been, nor for 
any other crime, and there was not the slightest grounds for 
a criminal charge whatever, and none wasclaimed. The proc- 
ess upon which I was arrested was a civil one only, 

Being at that time a resident of Plattsburgh, N. Y., and 
coming here on business, I was arrested for a debt, as any 
non-resident of your State might be, A debt which was 





in 10 minutes if you will buy it.” ‘‘That’s a bargain,” said 
the granger, and he sat down and began fingering the keys. 

The salesman saw to it that his customer kept his feet in 
motion and told him to keep the keys working, and that he 
would be unconsciously guided by the sound. ‘* You won't 
know why you pressthe proper ones, but you will, all the 
same,” said he, and to the old man’s wonder and delight out 
poured the music of another favorite, never missing a note. It 
required dexterous handling to make the old pasty think it 
was his own skili that created the melody, but the scheme 
worked admirably, for he paid for the organ and ordered it to 
be sent to his home. How much bragging he did among his 
people of his accomplishment the salesman does not know 
yet, buthe has had a screen put up in a corner of the shop 
and he keeps both eyes open all day, ready to dodge into hid- 
ing should he see the farmer entering. —Ex, 








ANTED—A competent piano salesman capable of be- 
coming acquainted with and selling pianos among the 


| large numbers of buyers and traveling men for houses in all 


lines, who are in the city at this time of the year. He can 


| make special prices to them, and we will give a three months’ 
| engagement on salary and commission to the proper party. 


claimed that I owed, and which arose out of a disputed account | 


in a hotel bill, in which I claimed that a credit of $15 had not 
been given me as should have been. As it was so small a 
matter of difference, when arrested, I paid it, rather than be 
troubled with a law suit about it, in which the costs to me 
would be more than to pay the claim itself. 
‘* head and front of my offending’ and this was all there was 
of it. 


As I wish to continue to do business in Vermont for the 


This was the | 


| firm of Hudson Brothers, music dealers, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
in whose employ I now am, and to retain the confidence of | 
your people, as I have had in times past when I was a resident | 


| even that I have been an embezzler ? 


and did business in your State, will you do me the justice to 
publish this correction, and relieve me from the suspicion 
T. K. MILNE. 

Plattsburgh, N. Y., August 12, 1889.—Burlington *‘ Free 


Press.” 


Good Story. 


GOOD story is told about an old farmer 
who went into a dealer’s shop upon some errand, and 
was induced by the enterprising salesman to buy an organ. 
He was shown one of those mechanical organs which play 





Address ‘' L.,” care of THe Musl- | 
| $100. I will guarantee to teach you to play it as well as I did 


certain tunes, the sheets of which have been inserted in the 
| proper place, and, although the instruments have a keyboard 
like any other organ, they have nothing to do with the play- 
ing, which is all done by keeping the treadles in motion. It 
happened that some especial favorite of the old man’s was 
| uppermost, and as the music rolled forth his eyes brightened 
|} and an unusual eagerness seemed to possess him. As the 
operator finished the old gentleman said: ‘‘ Well, if I could 
play like that I would buy an organ this minute.” ‘‘I can 
teach you in no time if you care to learn,” said the wily sales- 
‘* The price of this organ is 


| man, an idea coming to him, 
| 





Address, DRUMMERS, care of THE MusIcaL CourIER. 





pts of competitors to copy 
Separable Organs. 


aaa Wiby do thep do it? 





+ FRienp 


+ « Watch the awkward attem 


F. & V. Electric, also Automatic 


Because the F. & V. Organ Co. are the 
most progressive in the business, and as 
they lead, their competitors have nothing 
to do but to follow. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 








By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. Decorations from Foreign 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


Grand and Upright 





PIA MNOS. 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 











Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YoREK. 





PIANO ACTIONS. 





GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GU, 


a te. OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano pre 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
©. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


COURIER. cia 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Establishedin 1849. 5 QOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 











4 PIANOS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Prices Moderate 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
¢ Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 





FIAZELTON 


re 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


<~ O-- 











BROTHERS, 





o~ 
PIANOS om. 





>==3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ly y 


LJ) 


KNABE. ji WBY & HANS 


Grand. Square and Uprient 
PIANOFORTES.| Upright Pianos 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
INSTRUMENTS. 





nearly fifty i and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship aad ility. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED vor Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


IVERS3POND 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST 13th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of f leading Eastern makers respectfully 
ee” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


solicited, 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMs ; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIAWoOs 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORE, 
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ie 00 mM VARTIN GUITARS tau tui 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&] 
For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 
in Europe. 


States, but also 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SSP OUR. Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 








A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


e@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


‘* SMITH °° 
American Organ and Piano 
- + - 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRANCH HOUSES: i 





Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pieaos, 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 









‘BACK 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§@7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 








DETROIT, MICH. 
W.H. BUSH & CO., 





ie wo wm oe men, 





OUHNPR 


— 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acenrs WanTep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (4 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition 


Covered Organ Keys. 


The omiy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Teiegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rTVORYTON, CONN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : -— 
- — weak 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
= SS - 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th 























Avenue, New York. 





BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 








553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 











TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


246 & 248 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
A PARIS AND NEW YORK. 

Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
MENNOEK' Sole Agents for the United} 9 Warren St., New York. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


~wée ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~~ 


FRNEST ( ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
“hay ee Narada ear i es 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be p y P udges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING GEORGE STECK a 
ARTISTS SAY: 00. 
WAG NER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” a 


ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- : y er ; 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUCCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


Jaroine & Son WEGMAN & CO.,| My THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. Pi M f a Is the Best am abl 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST lano Manutacturers. 7 eae a <acdetengeene 
GRAND ORGANS: ne Pa ne Organ of the day. 


re Argues Competed 5 ch. All our instruments contain the full iron frame run 
Key EC the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the : AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


aly 5p tty 8. as age; any ragica! Banges in Se climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our . RESENTED. 
ch. vit “ae Brooklyn Tab | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world é _Caeaneere, &c., FREE. 
ernacle, 4 ; First Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. 


Philadelptia, 3; Trinity a. ’ 
Now. Grieuay and. Pts ee MILLER ORGAN CO CO.. Lebanon, Pa. 
bureh Cathedral inca Fa 9 eee 


STULTZ & BAUER, peers CONOVER BROS. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — Hl eee 3c GRAND AND 
| Lz Pom DTANOS, 


Upright and ota, 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


) - a and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
y a2 = tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
Z " and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 
F ry War 33 d 340 East lst 8 t 31 t St t N Y k ? Our Pianos are indorsed by a judges as Mme. 
{ P ane King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Strelezki, 
actory | and Warerooms, 338 an ast 3lst Street, New York. ee : ré-King, Robert Goldbeck, Ches. Kuabel. Anton Streteski, 


Satan, of San Francisco, and many others, 


BROWN & SIMPSON, L iy —— 400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 


NEV YTYoR=z. 


Manufacturers of First-Class T EF KRAEMER 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, ™ ©. KRAEMER, & CO. 


Table Covers, 


WORCESTER, MABSB. So ae 7 Lambrequins 
“Say ae : — and Scarfs, 








FORT WAYNE ORGAN C0., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





: SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 



































Portieres, Art Embroideries 


“CROWN” ORGANS, ilies 2% 


for Musical Societies, 
For Church and Parlor use. ; 
MANUFACTURED BY r ; 4 Importers and Jobbers of 


GHO. P. BENT, | Se | SILK PLUSHES. 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. é = i = . Sole Agents for the United States 


for the celebrated 


SYMPHONIUMS. 


WH. ROALFING y CO, Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


Gr SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 








— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 





G@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always | Lowest Prices. 


Foreign Musie, LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 


Blinon “Peters” “Andro” and all Standard O - im PIANO. 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing. The Best Piano in the Market. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
PEEL & S , Manufacturers, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis, | "9" °?*tit,onsipie Dealers. 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & GO., wisincinas oF #7 
“Ti lactthvaeoe Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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TEINW AY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


_Ill 


ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
| several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 






































ill | 











C. C. BRIGGS 


NE®W YORK AGENCY: C. H. DI 






BRIGGS. 


RIGGS PIANOS are ordered in quantities by the dealers. 


: cv [ie] = 
BRIGGS. 


—————— 


BRIGGS. 








g &. O.: 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TSON & Ob. 867 BROADQOAY. 





BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


PAYSON’S 


SHORT STEM. 





ALFRED 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wheel, 1% inch. 


ee PI4 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, 


LONG STEM. 


PATENT 


No 
D DOLGE. 


No. 122 East 13th Street, 





“45, 
v4) 
“Qe 





Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


—— Upright and Crand F agecaaad 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BEHNING & SON. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M, BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BENT PIANOS, esse" 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 
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